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CHAPTER XXX. 

Arter well considering the matter while I was 
dressing at the Blue Boar in the morning, I re- 
solved to tell my guardian that I doubted Or- 
lick’s being the right sort of man to fill a post 
of trust at Miss Havisham’s. ‘“ Why of course 
he is not the right sort of man, Pip,” said my 
guardian, comfortably satisfied beforehand on 
the general head, “because the man who fills 
the post of trust never is the right sort of 
man.’ It seemed quite to put him mto spirits, 
to find that this particular post was not ex- 
ceptionally held by the right sort of man, 
and he listened in a satisfied manner while I 
told him what knowledge I had of Orlick. 
“Very good, Pip,” he observed, when I had 
concluded, “I'll go round presently, and pay 
cur friend off.” ther alarmed by this sum- 
mary action, I was for a little delay, and even 
hinted that our friend himself might be diffi- 
cult to deal with. ‘Oh no he won't,” said my 
guardian, making his pocket-handkerchief-point 
with perfect contidence; “I should like to see 
him argue the question with me.” 

As we were going back together to London 
by the mid-day coach, and as 1 breakfasted under 
such terrors of Pumblechook that I could 
scarcely hold my cup, this gave me an oppor- 
tunity of saying that I wanted a walk, and that 
I would go on along the London-road while Mr. 
Jaggers was occupied, if he would let the coach- 
man know that I would get into my place when 
overtaken. I was thus enabled to fly from the 
Blue Boar immediately after breakfast. By 
then making a loop of about a couple of miles 
into the open country at the back of Pumble- 
chook’s premises, I got round into the High- 
street again, a little beyond that pitfall, and felt 
myself in comparative security. 

It was interesting to be in the quiet old town 
once more, and it was not disagreeable to be 
here and there suddenly recognised and stared 
after. One or two of the tradespeople even 
darted out of their shops and went a little way 
down the street before me, that they might turn, 
as if ae | had forgotten something, and pass me 
face to face—on which occasions I don’t know 
whether they or I made the worse pretence; 





they of not doing it, or I of not seeing it. Still 
my position was a distinguished one, and I was 
not at all dissatisfied with it, until Fate threw 
me in the way of that unlimited miscreant, 
Trabb’s boy. 

Casting my eyes along the street at a certain 
point of my progress, 1 beheld Trabb’s boy ap- 
proaching, lashing himself with an empty blue 
bag. Deeming that a serene and unconscious 
contemplation of him would best beseem me, 
and would be most likely to quell his evil mind, 
I advanced with that expression of countenance, 
and was rather congratulating myself on my 
success, when suddenly the knees of Trabb’s 
boy smote together, his hair uprose, his cap fell 
off, he trembled violently in every limb, stag- 
gered out into the road, and crying to the popu- 
lace, “ Hold me! I’m so frightened ” feigned 
to be in a paroxysm of terror and contrition, 
occasioned by the dignity of my appearance. 
As I passed him, his teeth loudly chattered in 
his head, and with every mark of extreme hu- 
miliation, he prostrated himself in the dust. 

This was a hard thing to bear, but this was 
nothing. I had not advanced another two hun- 
dred yards, when, to my inexpressible terror, 
amazement, and indignation, i again beheld 
Trabb’s boy approaching. He was coming 
round a narrow corner. His blue bag was 
slung over his shoulder, honest industry beamed 
in his eyes, a determination to proceed to 
Trabb’s with cheerful briskness was indicated 
in his gait. With a shock he became aware of 
me, and was severely visited as before ; but this 
time his motion was rotatory, and he staggered 
round and round me with knees more aifllicted, 
and with uplifted hands as if beseeching for 
mercy. His sufferings were hailed with the 
greatest joy by a knot of spectators, and I felt 
utterly confounded. 

I had not got as much further down the street 
as the post-otlice, when I again beheld Trabb’s 
boy shooting round by a back way. This time 
he was entirely changed. He wore the blue 
bag in the manner of my great-coat, and was 
strutting along the pavement towards me on 
the opposite side of the street, attended by a 
company of delighted young friends to whom 
he from time to time exclaimed, with a wave 
of his hand, “Don’t know yah!” Words 
cannot state the amount of aggravation and 
injury wreaked upon me by Trabb’s boy, when, 
passing abreast of me, he pulled up his shirt- 
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collar, twined his side-hair, stuck an arm akimbo, 
and smirked extravagantly by, wriggling his 
elbows and body, and drawling to his attendants, 
“Don’t know yah, don’t know yah, pon my 
soul don’t know yah!” The disgrace attendant 
on his immediately afterwards taking to crowing 


and pursuing me across the bridge with crows as | y 


from an exceedingly dejected fowl who had 
known me when I was a blacksmith, culminated 
the disgrace with which I left the town, and 
was, so to speak, ejected by it into the open 
country. 

But unless I had taken the life of Trabb’s 
boy on that occasion, I really do not even now 
see what I could have done save endure. To 
have struggled with him in the street, or to have 
exacted any lower recompense from him than his 
heart’s best blood would have been futile and de- 
grading. Moreover, he was a boy whom no man 
could hurt; an invulnerable and dodging ser- 
pent who, when chased into a corner, flew out 
again between his captor’s legs, scornfully yelp- 
ing. I wrote, however, to Mr. Trabb by next 
day’s post, to say that Mr. Pip must decline to 
deal further with one who could so far forget 
what he owed to the best interests of society, 
as to employ a boy who excited Loathing in every 
respectable mind. 

he coach, with Mr. Jaggers inside, came u 

in due time, and I took my box-seat again, a 
arrived in London safe—but not sound, for 
my heart was gone. As soon as I arrived, I 
sent a penitential codfish and barrel of oysters 
to Joe (as reparation for not having gone my- 
self), and then went on to Barnard’s Inn. 

‘| _ I found Herbert dining on cold meat, and de- 
| _ to welcome me back. Having despatched 

The Avenger to the coffee-house for an addition 

to the dinner, I felt that I must open my breast 
| that very evening to my friend and chum. As 
| confidence was out of the question with The 
| Avenger in the hall, which could merely be re- 
| — in the light of an ante-chamber to the 

ceyhole, I sent him to the Play. A better 
proof of the severity of my bondage to that 
ed, than the 
degrading shifts to which I was constantly 
driven to find him employment. So mean is 
' extremity, that I sometimes sent him to Hyde 
Park-corner to see what o’clock it was. 
|| — Dinner done and we sitting with our feet upon 
| the fender, I said to Herbert, “ My dear Her- 
| bert, I have something very particular to tell 
ou.” 
“My dear Handel,” he returned, “I shall 
esteem and respect your confidence.” 
‘It concerns myself, Herbert,” said I, “ and 


'| one other person.” 


Herbert crossed his feet, looked at the fire 
with his head on one side, and having looked at 
‘| it in vain for some time, looked at me because I 
| didn’t go on. 

“ Herbert,” said I, laying my hand upon his 
knee. “I love—I adore—Estella.” 

Instead of being transfixed, Herbert replied 
in an easy matter-of-course way, “ Exactly. 


| Well 2” 





“Well, Herbert? Is that all you say? | 
“ of | 


Well ?” 

“ What next, I mean ?” said Herbert. 
course I know ¢hat.” 

“How do you know it ?” said I. 

“ How do I know it, Handel? Why, from 
ou.” 

“T never told you.” 

“Told me! You have never told me when 
you have got your hair cut, but I have had 
senses to perceive it. You have always adored 
her, ever since I have known you. Youbrought | 
your adoration and your portmanteau here, to- | 
gether. Told me! Why, you have always told 
me all day long. When you told me your own | 
story, you told me plainly that you began adoring _ 
her the first time you saw her, when you were || 
very young indeed.” 

** Very well, then,” said I, to whom this was | 
a new and not unwelcome light, “I have never || 
left off adoring her. And she has come back a | 
most beautiful and most elegant creature. And | 
I saw her yesterday. And if I adored her 
before, I now doubly adore her.” 

“Lucky for you then, Handel,” said Herbert, 
“that you are picked out for her and allotted to 
her. Without encroaching on forbidden ground, 
we may venture to say that there can be no 
doubt between ourselves of that fact. Have 
you any idea yet, of Estella’s views on the 
adoration question ?” 

I shook my head gloomily. “Oh! She is 
thousands of miles away, from me,” said I. 

“Patience, my dear Handel: time enough, 
me enough. But you have something more to 
sa 32 

we I am ashamed to say it,” I returned, “ and 
yet it’s no worse to say it than to think it. You 
call me a lucky fellow. Of course, Iam. I was 
a blacksmith’s boy but yesterday; I am—what 
shall I say I am—to-day ?” 

“Say, a good fellow, if you want a phrase,” 
returned Herbert, smiling, and clapping his 
hand on the back of mine, “a good fellow with 
impetuosity and hesitation, boldness and diffi- 
> action and dreaming, curiously mixed in 

im.” 
I stopped for a moment to consider whether 
there really was this mixture in my character. | 
On the <shs, I by no means recognised the | 
analysis, but thought it not worth disputing. 

“When I ask what I am to call myself to- | 
day, Herbert,” I went on, “I suggest what I | 
have in my thoughts. You say Iam lucky. I | 
know I have done nothing to raise myself in life, | 
and that Fortune alone he raised me; that is | 
being very lucky. And yet, when I think of | 
Estella. ws 

(* And when don’t you, you know ?” Herbert | 
threw in, with his eyes on the fire; which I | 
thought kind and sympathetic of him.) 

“—Then, my dear Herbert, I cannot tell you | 
how dependent and uncertain I feel, and how 
exposed to hundreds of chances. Avoiding for- | 
bidden ground as you did just now, I may still 
say that on the constancy of one person (naming 
no person) all my expectations depend. And at 
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the best, how indefinite and unsatisfactory, only 
to know so vaguely what they are!” In saying 
this, I relieved my mind of what had always 
been there, more or less, though no doubt most 
since yesterday. 

** Now, Handel,” Herbert replied, in his gay 
hopeful way, “it seems to me that in the de- 
spondency of the tender passion, we are looking 
into our _gift-horse’s mouth with a magnifying 
glass. Likewise, it seems to me that concen- 
trating our attention on that examination, we 
altogether overlook one of the best points of the 
animal. Didn’t you tell me that your guardian, 
Mr. Jaggers, told you in the beginning, that you 
were not endowed with expectations only? And 
even if he had not told you so—though that isa 
very large If, I grant—could you believe that of 
| all men in London, Mr. Jaggers is the man to 
|| hold his present relations towards you unless he 
| were sure of his ground ?” 
| [said I could not deny that this was a strong 
| point. I said it (people often do so, in suc 
| eases) like a rather reluctant concession to truth 
| and justice ;—as if I wanted to deny it! 
1 “f should think it was a strong point,” 
| said Herbert, “and I should think you would 

be puzzled to imagine a stronger ; as to the rest, 
| you must bide your guardian’s time, and he 
_ must bide his client’s time. You'll be one-and- 
| twenty before you know where you are, and 
_ then perhaps you'll get some further enlighten- 
ment. At all events, you’ll be nearer getting it, 
for it must come at last.” 

“ What a hopeful disposition you have !” said 
I, gratefully admiring his cheery ways. 

_  *T ought to have,” said Herbert, “ for I have 
| not much else. I must acknowledge, by-the-by, 
| that the good sense of what I have just said is 
not my own, but my father’s. The only remark 
| LTever heard him make on your story, was the 
_ final one: ‘ The thing is settled and done, or Mr. 
Jaggers would not be in it.’ And now before I 
| say anything more about my father, or my 
_ father’s son, and repay confidence with confi- 
_ dence, I want to make myself seriously disagree- 
able to you for a moment—positively repulsive.” 

** You won’t succeed,” said I. 

“Oh yes I shall!” said he. ‘* One, two, three, 
and now I am in for it. Handel, my good 
fellow ;” though he spoke in this light tone, he 
was very much in earnest: “ I have been thinking 
since we have been talking with our feet on this 
fender, that Estella surely cannot be a condition 
of your inheritance, if she was never referred to 
by your guardian. Am I right in so understand- 
ing what you have told me, as that he never 
referred to her, directly or indirectly, in any way? 
Never even hinted, for instance, that your patron 
might have views as to your marriage ulti- 
mately ?” 

ever. 

“Now, Handel, I am quite free from the 
flavour of sour grapes, upon my soul and honour! 
Not being bound to her, can you not detach 
yourself from her ?—TI told you f should be dis- 
agreeable.” 

T turned my head aside, for, with a rush and a 





sweep, like the old marsh winds coming up from 
the sea, a feeling like that which had subdued 
me on the morning when I left the forge, when 
the mists were solemnly rising, and when I laid 
my hand upon the village finger-post, smote upon 
my heart again. There was silence between us 
for a little while. \ 

“Yes; but my dear Handel,” Herbert went 
on, as if we had been talking instead of silent, 
“it’s having been so strongly rooted in the 
breast of a boy whom nature and circumstances 
made so romantic, renders it very serious. Think 
of her bringing-up, and think of Miss Havisham. 
Think of what she is herself (now I am repulsive 
and you abominate me). This may lead to 
miserable things.” 

“T know it, Herbert,” said I, with my head 
still turned away, “ but I can’t help it.” 

* You can’t detach yourself a 

“No. Impossible !” 

* You can’t try, Handel ?” 

“No. Impossible !” 

“ Well!” said Herbert, getting up with a 
lively shake as if he had been asleep, and 
stirrmg the fire; “‘ now I’ll endeavour to make 
myself agreeable again !” 

So ke went round the room and shook the 
curtains out, put the chairs in their places, 
tidied the beste and so forth that were lying 
about, looked into the hall, peeped into the 
letter-box, shut the door, e came back to 
his chair by the fire: where he sat down, nursing 
his left leg in both arms. 

“T was going to say a word or two, Handel, 
concerning my father and my father’s son. I 
am afraid it is scarcely necessary for my father’s 
son to remark that my father’s establishment is 
not particularly brilliant in its housekeeping.” 

“There is always plenty, Herbert,” said I: 
to say something encouraging. 

“Oh yes! and so the dustman says, I be- 
lieve, with the strongest approval, and so does 
the marine store-shop in the back street. 
Gravely, Handel, for the subject is grave 
enough, you know how it is, as wellasI do. I 
suppose there was a time once, when my father 
had not given matters up; but if there ever was, 
the time is gone. May I ask you if you have 
ever had an opportunity of remarking down in 
your part of the country, that the children of 
not exactly suitable marriages, are always most 
particularly anxious to be married ?” 

This was such a singular question, that I 
asked him in return, “ Is it so?” 

** T don’t know,” said Herbert, “ that’s what 
I want to know. Because it is decidedly the case 
with us. 1] oor sister Charlotte who was 
next me and died before she was fourteen, was a 
striking example. Little Jane isthe same. In 
her desire to be matrimonially established, you 
might suppose her to have passed her short 
existence in the perpetual contemplation of do- 
mestic bliss. Little Alick in a frock has 
already made arrangements for his union with a 
suitable young person at Kew. And indeed, 
I think we are all engaged, except the baby.” 

“Then you are ?” said I. 
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“Tam,” said Herbert ; “but it’s a secret.” 

I assured him of my keeping the secret, and 
begged to be favoured with further particulars. 
He had spoken so sensibly and feelingly of my 
weakness that I wanted to know something 
about his strength. 

“ May I ask the name?” I said. 

** Name of Clara,” said Herbert. 

“ Live in London ?” . 

“Yes. Perhaps I ought to mention,” said 
Herbert, who had become curiously crestfallen 
and meek, since we entered on the interesting 
theme, “that she is rather below my mother’s 
nonsensical family notions. Her father had to 
do with the victualling of passenger-ships. 1 
think he was a species of purser.” 

What is he now?” said I. 

“He’s an invalid now,” replied Herbert. 

* Living on——?” 

On the first floor,” said Herbert. Which 
was not at all what I meant, for I had intended 
my question to apply to his means. “I have 
never seen him, for he has always kept his 
room overhead, since I have known Clara. But 
I have heard him constantly. He makes tre- 
mendous rows—roars, and pegs at the floor with 
some frightful instrument.” In looking at me 
and then laughing heartily, Herbert for the time 
recovered his usual lively manner. 

“Don’t you expect to see him ?” said I. 

“Oh yes, I constantly expect to see him,” 
returned Herbert, “ because I never hear him 
without expecting him to come tumbling through 
the ceiling. But I don’t know how long the 
rafters may hold.” 

When he had once more laughed heartily, he 
became meek again, and told me that the mo- 
ment he began to realise Capital, it was his in- 
tention to marry this young lady. He added 
as a self-evident proposition, engendering low 
spirits, “‘ But you can’t marry, you know, while 
you’re looking about you.” 

As we contemplated the fire, and as I thought 
what a difficult vision to realise this same Capital 
sometimes was, I put my hands in my pockets. 
A folded piece of pa in one of them attract- 
ing my attention, I opened it and found it to be 
the playbill I had received from Joe, relative to 
the celebrated provincial amateur of Roscian re- 
nown. “And bless my heart,” I involuntarily 
added aloud, “it’s to-night !” 

This changed the subject in an instant, and 
made us hurriedly resolve to go to the play. So, 
when I had pledged myself to comfort and abet 
Herbert in the affair of his heart by all practi- 
cable and impracticable means, and when Herbert 
had told me that his affianced already knew 
me by reputation and that I should be pre- 
sented to her, and when we had warmly shaken 
hands upon our mutual confidence, we blew out 
our candles, made up our fire, locked our door, 
and issued forth in quest of Mr. Wopsle and 
Denmark. 


” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


_Ow our arrival in Denmark, we found the 
king and queen of that country elevated in 





two arm-chairs on a kitchen-table, holding a 
Court. The whole of the Danish nobility were 
in attendance ; consisting of a noble boy in the 
wash-leather boots of a gigantic ancestor, a 
venerable Peer with a dirty hes who seemed to 
have risen from the people late in life, and the 
Danish chivalry with a comb in its bair and a pair 
of white silk legs, and presenting on the whole 
a feminine appearance. My gilted townsman 
stood pete apart, with folded arms, and I 
could have wished that his curls and forehead 
had been more probable. 

Several curious little circumstances transpired 
as the action proceeded. The late king of the 
country not only appeared to have been troubled 
with a cough at the time of his decease, but to 
have taken it with him to the tomb and to have 
brought it back. The royal phantom also car- 
ried a ghostly manuscript round its truncheon, 
to which it had the appearance of occasionally 
referring, and that, too, with an air of anxiety 
and a tendency to lose the place of reference 
which were suggestive of a state of mortality. 
It was this, I conceive, which led to the Shade’s 
being advised by the gallery to “turn over!” 
—a recommendation which it took extremely ill. 
it was likewise to be noted of this majestic spirit 
that whereas it always appeared with an air of 
having been out a long time and walked an im- 
mense distance, it perceptibly came from a closely 
contiguous wall. This occasioned its terrors to 
be received derisively. The Queen of Denmark, 
a very buxom lady, though no doubt historically 
brazen, was considered by the public to have too 
much brass about her; her chin being attached 
to her diadem by a broad band of that metal 
(as if she had a gorgeous toothache), her waist 
being encircled by another, and each of her arms 
by another, so that she was openly mentioned as 
“the kettle-drum.” The noble boy in the an- 
cestral boots, was inconsistent; representing 
himself, as it were in one breath, as an able 
seaman, a strolling actor, a gravedigger, a clergy- 
man, and a person of the utmost importance at a 
Court fencing-match, on the authority of whose 
practised eye and nice discrimination the finest 
strokes were judged. This gradually led to a 
want of toleration for him, and even—on his 
being detected in holy orders, and declining to 
— the funeral service—to the general in- 

ignation taking the form of nuts. Lastly, 


Ophelia was a prey to such slow musical mad- 
ness, that when, in course of time, she had taken 
off her white muslin scarf, folded it up, and 
buried it, a sulky man who had been long cooling 
his impatient nose a an iron bar in the 


front row of the ery, growled, “ Now the 
baby’s put to bed let’s have supper!” which, to 
say the least of it, was out of oles. 

’ Upon my unfortunate townsman all these in- 
cidents accumulated with playful effect. When- 
ever that undecided Prince had to ask a question 
or state a doubt, the public helped him out 
with it. As for example: on the question 
whether ’twas nobler in the mind to suffer, some 
roared yes, and some no, and some inclining to 
both opinions said “toss up for it ;” and quite 
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a Debating Society arose. When he asked 
what should such fellows as he do crawling be- 
tween earth and heaven, he was encouraged 
with loud cries of “ Hear, hear!” When he 
appeared with his stocking disordered (its dis- 
lee expressed, according to usage, by one very 
neat fold in the top, which I suppose to be always 

t up with a flat tron), a conversation took place 
in the gallery respecting the paleness of his leg, 
and whether it was occasioned by the turn the 
ghost had given him. On his taking the re- 
corders—very like a little black flute that had 
just been played in the orchestra and handed 
out at the door—he was called upon unani- 
mously for Rule Britannia. When he recom- 
mended the player not to saw the air thus, the 
sulky man said, “ And don’t you do it, neither ; 
you're a deal worse than him!” And I grieve 
to add that peals of laughter greeted Mr. 
Wopsle on every one of these occasions. 

But his greatest trials were in the churchyard : 
which had the appearance of a primeval forest, 
with a kind of small ecclesiastical wash-house on 
one side and a turnpike-gate on the other. Mr. 
Wopsle in a comprehensive black cloak being 
descried entering at the turnpike, the gravedigger 
was admonished in a friendly way, “ Look out ! 
Here’s the undertaker a coming to see how you’re 
a getting on with your work!” I believe it is 


well known in a constitutional country that Mr. 
Wopsle could not possibly have returned the 
skull, after moralising over it, without dusting 
his fingers on a white napkin taken from his 


breast ; but even that innocent and indispensable 
action did not pass without the comment 
“ Wai-ter!” The arrival of the body for inter- 
ment, in an empty black box with the lid 
tumbling open, was the signal for a general joy 
which was much enhanced by the discovery, 
among the bearers, of an individual obnoxious to 
identification. The joy attended Mr. Wopsle 
through his struggle with Laertes on the brink 
of the orchestra and the grave, and slackened 
no more until he had tumbled the king off the 
kitchen-table, and died by inches from the ankles 
upward. 

We had made some pale efforts in the begin- 

ing to applaud Mr. Wopsle; but they were 
too hopeless to be persisted in. Therefore we 
had sat, feeling keenly for him, but laughing, 
nevertheless, from ear to ear. I laughed in 
spite of myself all the time, the whole thing was 
so droll; and yet I had a latent impression that 
there was something decidedly fine in Mr. 
Wopsle’s elocution—not for old associations’ 
sake, I am afraid, but because it was very slow, 
very dreary, very up-hill and down-hill, and very 
unlike any way in which any man in any natural 
circumstances of life or death ever expressed 
himself about anything. When the tragedy was 
over, and he had been called for and hooted, I 
said to Herbert, “ Let us go at once, or perhaps 
we shall meet him.” 

We made all the haste we could down stairs, 
but we were not quick enough either. Standing 
at the door was a Jewish man with an unnatu- 
rally heavy smear of eyebrow, who caught my 





eye as we advanced, and said, when we came up 
with him : 

“Mr. Pip and friend ?” 

Identity of Mr. Pip and friend confessed. 

“Mr. Waldengarver,” said the man, “ would 
be glad to have the honour.” 

“ Waldengarver ?” I repeated—when Herbert 
murmured in my ear, “ Probably Wopsle.” 

“Oh!” saidI. “Yes. Shall we follow you ?” 

“A few steps, please.” When we were in a 
side alley, he turned and asked, “ How did you 
think he looked ?—I dressed him.” 

I don’t know what he had looked like, except 
a funeral ; with the addition of a large Danish sun 
or star hanging round his neck by a blue ribbon. 
that had given him the appearance of being in- 
sured in some extraordinary Fire Office. But I 
said he had looked very nice. 

“ When he come to the grave,” said our con- 
ductor, “ he showed his cloak beautiful. But, 
judging from the wing, it looked to me that 
when he see the ghost in the queen’s apartment, 
he might have made more of his stockings.” 

I modestly assented, and we all fell through 
a little dirty swing-door, into a sort of hot 

cking-case immediately behind it. Here Mr. 

opsle was divesting himself of his Danish 
garments, and here there was just room for 
us to look at him over one another’s shoulders, 
by keeping the packing-case door, or lid, wide 
open. 

Me Gentlemen,” said Mr. Wopsle, “I am 
proud to see you. I hope, Mr. Pip, you will 
excuse my sending round. I had the happiness 
to know you in fencer times, and the Drama 
has ever had a claim which has ever been ac- 
knowledged, oa the noble and the affluent.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Waldengarver, in a frightful 

rspiration, was trying to get himself out of 

is princely sables. 

“Skin the stockings off Mr. Waldengarver,” 
said the owner of that property, “ or you'll bust 
’em. Bust ’em, and you'll bust five-and-thirty 
shillings. Shakespeare never was complimented 
with a finer pair. Keep quiet in your chair 
now, and leave ’em to me.” 

With that, he went upon his knees, and began 
to flay his victim; who, on the first stocking 
coming off, would certainly have fallen over 
backward with his chair, but for there being no 
room to fall anyhow. 

I had been afraid until then to say a word 
about the play. But then, Mr. Waldengarver 
looked up at us complacently, and said : 

“ Gentlemen, how did it seem to you, to go, 
in front ?” 

Herbert said from behind (at the same time 
poking me), “ capitally.” So I said “ capitally.” 

ow did you like my reading of the cha- 
racter, gentlemen?” said Mr. Waldengarver, 
almost, if not quite, with patronage. 

Herbert said from behind (again poking me), 
* massive and concrete.” So I said boldly, as 
if I had originated it, and must insist upon it, 
“massive and concrete.” 

“TI am glad to have your approbation, gen- 
tlemen,” said Mr. Waldengarver, with an air of 
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dignity, in spite of his being ground against the 
wall 5 the a and belie on by the seat of 
the chair. 

“But I'll tell you one thing, Mr. Walden- 
garver,” said the man who was on his knees, 
“in which you’re out in your reading. Now 
mind! I don’t care who says contrairy; I tell 
you so. You’re out in your reading of Hamlet 
when you get your legs in profile. The last 
Hamlet as I dressed, made the same mistakes 
in his reading at rehearsal, till I got him to put 
a large red wafer on each of his shins, and then 
at that rehearsal (which was the last) I went in 
front, sir, to the back of the pit, and whenever 
his reading brought him into profile, I called 
out ‘I don’t see no wafers!’ And at night his 
reading was lovely.” 

Mr. Waldenzarver smiled at me, as much as 
to say “a faithful dependent—I overlook his 
folly ;’ and then Ang aloud, “ My view is a 
little classic and thoughtful for them here; but 
they will improve, they will improve.” 

erbert and I said together, Oh, no doubt 
they would improve. 

“Did you observe, gentlemen,” said Mr. Wal- 
dengarver, “that there was a man in the gallery 
who endeavoured to cast derision on the service 
—1I mean, the representation ?” 

We basely replied that we rather thought we 
had noticed such a man. I added, “He was 
drunk, no doubt.” 

“Oh dear no, sir,” said Mr. Wopsle, “not 
drunk. His employer would see to that, sir. 
His employer would not allow him to be drunk.” 

‘You know his employer?” said I. 

Mr. Wopsle shut his eyes, and opened them 
again; performing both ceremonies very slowly. 
“You must have observed, gentlemen,” said he, 
“an ignorant and a blatant ass, with a rasping 
throat and a countenance expressive of low 
malignity, who went through—I will not say 
sustained—the réle (if I may use a French ex- 
pression) of Claudius King of Denmark. That 
is his employer, gentlemen. Such is the pro- 
fession !” 

Without distinctly knowing whether I should 
have been more sorry for Mr. Wopsle if he had 
been in despair, I was so sorry for him as it 
was, that I took the opportunity of his turni 
round to have his braces put on—which jostl 
us out at the doorway—to ask Herbert what he 
thought of having him home to supper? Her- 
bert said he thought it would be kind to do so; 
therefore I invited him, and he went to Bar- 
nard’s with us, wrapped up to the eyes, and we 
did our best for him, and he sat until two o’clock 
in the morning, reviewing his success and de- 
veloping his plans. I forget in detail what they 
were, but I have a general recollection that he 
was to begin with reviving the Drama, and to 
end with crushing it; inasmuch as his decease 
would leave it utterly bereft and without a 
chance or hope. 

Miserably I went to bed after all, and mise- 
rably thought of Estella, and miserably dreamed 
that my expectations were all cancelled, and 
that I had to give my hand in marriage to Her- 





bert’s Clara, or play Hamlet to Miss Havisham’s 
Ghost, before twenty thousand people, without 
knowing twenty words of it. 


EASTER IN RUSSIA. 





Ir is about nine o’clock in the morning, and 
the market-place is thronged ; for we are on the 
outskirts of one of the largest and wealthiest 
cities in Russia—a town taken from the Turks 
in the wars of the last century. A gay fresh 


breeze whirls in a gallant dance the bright- | 


coloured head-gear of the peasant women, and 
the long golden moustaches of the Mujiks, usu- 
ally so close to them. We are preparing for 


Easter; and that is why there are so many || 


people at market. Let us glance round the 
crowd. The broad features of mankind are 
much the same in whatever country we view 
them. There, for instance, is Ivan Ivanovich 


and Vera Feodorevna (British Darby and Joan) } 
come to town to buy holiday finery. Ivan’s | 


coat is of a shiny cloth, the glory of some vil- 


lage tailor, who prides himself on giving good || 


measure for good money. It is long and loose, 
but Ivan looks stiff and out of place in it. He 
would be more easy in his usual sheepskin gown 


and calico breeches. His back is bent; his face | 
is flushed and wistful; he is a sharp lad, but | 
shy and awkward among so many strangers. | 


He does not know whether to be afraid of town 


folk or to grin at them. Perhaps now he is a | 
little nervous, but he will shout a loud guffaw | 


by-and-by when he gets back to his farm among 
the German colonists, and the sheep and the 
dogs, and the ragged ponies, and the wolves, 
~ the bogs in the great wilderness of the 
steppe. 

id is a tousled lass, with a freckled face 
and mud-boots reaching to her knees. Her 
head is tied up with a red kerchief, flowing 
shawl-wise down to her shoulders. She has 
some smart Siberian beads round her neck, and 


a trinket or two; but the skirt of her dress is } 


dingy and of a surprisingly flimsy texture. She 
was cheated by a catchpenny when she bought 
it. It is made nohow—too long before, and 
too short behind. She also would feel more 
comfortable in her usual pretty skirt of red 
cotton, her white bodice open at the breast, 
and her crown-shaped bonnet tinselled at the 
borders. In person she is loose-limbed and 
strong; she could floor any dancing master in 
the town with one hand; and probably would 
do so if provoked by him, especially in Lent. 
She has small keen cold blue eyes, without much 
oe but of a kind good expression, a short 
cheerful nose, chapped lips, and great brown 
honest working lau. It would not be a bad 
ing if she were a little more intimate with 
soap and water; but with all the mud here and 
the dust round the corner, a clean face never 
lasts five minutes, so where is the use of wash- 
ing it! 
ere is the old retired officer (the same type 
may be seen at Bath or Cheltenham) in his trim 
threadbare clothes, cheapening his hard fare, 
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and buying the wrong thing with the swagger- 


| ing air he learned long ago, when a few copecks 


were, maybe, little heeded by him; when he 
was squandering his patrimony at S+. Peters- 
burg, or gambling it away with idle comrades in 
some wild station of the Caucasus. Few but 
the imprudent or the utterly self-sacrificing are 
old and poor together. It is mostly a man’s 


| own fault if he is in penury at sixty; but even 
| poverty sits less ungracefully on a soldier than 
| on other men, and the _ military figure in 
| parley with yonder huckster is a picture not 
| without a certain dignity and pathos. He has 
| bought a hard stringy sort of sausage, and no 
bread. Poor old boy! no wonder he is so thin. 

Chaffering with a blowzy farmer’s wife is our 
epicure’s housekeeper, or perhaps some anxious 
caterer for a sick child, or some loving wife, in- 
dulgent to her husband in all things, wise, for 
his sake, in fat fowls and fine fish. See what a 
mistress of the craft she is! How closely she 
examines everything; with what a right honest 
mind she values a single copeck ; how carefully 
she counts out her money, insists on the right 
ehange—a troublesome thing to get in Russia— 
and lastl , how well she has employed the con- 
tents of her little purse! Do women love a 
bargain, or do they only bargain for love, care- 
ful over other goods? and is thrift a form of 
affection, having its quiet unsuspected heroism? 
Most of us would buy respect with an open 
hand, but for some loving thought. It is so 
pleasant to be prodigal that the selfish generally 
are so. 

Near this buxom dame is the chief cook of a 
profuse noble, apm large quantities of 
provisions, with an eye to his sweetheart’s table 
where he sups of an evening when his saucepans 
are cool. He does not bargain or haggle over 

rices. The more he spends the larger will be 
is gains. He would accept no place without 
the perquisites of marketing, and would not 
enter the service of a shrewd arithmetician for 
twice his present wages. Not far off, is a 
drunkard, bloated and untidy, with a guilty de- 
fiant eye and blackguard mien. He is talking 
with a companion, on whose rough face toil, 
thrift, health, and prosperity are written by Na- 
ture’s own hand. The toper has evidently a 
dim consciousness of his own de tion, bat 
he feels reckless, and turns aside from hope ve 

fiercely. Wandering about, too, hither an 
thither, are the usual market swarm of elderly 
gluttons in straitened circumstances, whose 
souls are in their bellies. They love to gloat 
over food, to finger it, to buy rich morsels at 
small price, to prowl about the larders and 
sculleries of the world. It is easy for young 
ambition and restless enterprise, for the happy 
or the busy to sneer at these poor dirty old 
creatures, wallowing in grease and cheap sen- 
suality: no man’s mind is in his stomach at 
twenty. But suppose any one of us had out- 
lived love, hope, ambition, friends, and had 
only a few pence aday to warm and nourish 
him, would it be very wonderful if he felt 
cold and hungry from scanty meals and an 





empty fireplace, if he thought the market a 
cheerful walk, and were eager for a bargain 
with a friendly butcher or with Vera Feodo- 
revna for her last lean fowl and dozen of small- 
ish eggs? Such a bargain might become the 
event of his dull day. He might like to be 
known among his starveling cronies as a rare 
hand at an omelette or a winter soup; and 
vanity might console itself even with that ser: 
of a reputation. Many a smart hussar an 
dashing guardsman, many a fine dandy, has 
passed the evening of his life a-marketing. 

The aspect of our streets is that which one 
might fancy would belong to a distant French 
colony whose inhabitants had never learned to 
= We paint our wares poy outside our 

oors, the art of reading not being by any means a 
eral accomplishment among us. We are not, 
owever, altogether without literature, and we 
can easily make up our deficiency by signs and 
tokens. “ Telieure per meliter et cevile,” with 
a uniform coat and a y of civilian trousers, 
we consider a neat and appropriate ensign to 
set up at a tailor’s shop. A horn of plenty 
pouring out boots and shoes, with the word 
CORD°N,E is, in our opinion an ingenious sign 
for a cobbler, the o and 1 being added ornament- 
ally after consultation with a learned friend. 
Bread, stays, hats, sauce , show each of our 
callings so plainly that all who run may read of 
them. Sometimes we write French word modiste 
with Russian letters, which looks odd; or we 
write Russian words with French letters. But, 
whether we write in French or in Russian, 
our constitutional weakness in orthography is at 
once apparent. Besides our regular cen, we 
have a large class of itinerant street tradesmen : 
glaziers with their glass waiting for a job, fur- 
niture-makers with tables and chairs freshly 
varnished to hide the cracks, screen-makers, 
hawkers of birds, and hawkers of lobsters with 
a single lobster for a stock-in-trade, lobsters 
being a rarity. The most curious of these 
street-tradesmen are, however, the very ancient 
community of money-changers: they are gene- 
rally Polish or German Jews ; they set up their 
portable pulpit-shaped tables along the busy 
streets; each table has a little wire-covered 
cage in one corner to keep the money ; a sharp- 
eyed, hook-nosed man, very dirty and greasy, 
sits under a huge white umbrella, keeping watch 
over it (for we are a light-fingered race), and 
there is need of vigilance. He has no fixed 
price for bis goods. A man of business may 
get change at five or six per cent., a flat or a 
sprig of fashion will pay twenty. The shar 
greasy man intends to die worth a million. Small 
change is scarce in Russia; though it might be 
made plenty for the cost of print and paper, 
there being little coin in circulation. 

Piled up in heaps upon the ground are many 
strange foreign fish, unknown in our waters : 
the sturgeon, mother of appetising caviare, first 
guest at our dinners, the sterlet, the soudak, the 
sword-fish, the horny-scaled turbot, and others 
of a me monstrous as those which scared 
back the diver of the ballad. They must be in- 
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deed terrible to peaceful waterfolk when alive, 
some must be even of an awful beauty; but 
now they are mere dabs of clammy glutinous 
ugliness, flabbing about wherever an old fish- 
wife flings them. Near are the vegetable stalls. 
Vegetables are scarce with us, save the hardy 
cabbage which makes our national stchee soup. 
Our asparagus plants are not bigger than crow- 
quills. We import our cauliflowers. Salads 
are rare. The butchers’-shops are little dark 
Oriental-looking wooden sheds under a wooden 
colonnade, with a painted money-box for a till. 
Each establishment is worth, perhaps, ten pounds 
sterling, till included. Large dogs prowl about, 
but the meat is small. The lamb and veal look 
still-born ; ghastly little objects that never could 
have enjoyed air and life. More in demand than 
meat are hard tough polonies, sausages of extra- 
ordinary appearance, pickled beetroot, damp 
salt-fish, dried herrings, and salted cucumbers. 
But our prime trade just now is in pigs. Every 
one wants to eat a sucking-pig; no matter 
even if he is not a sucking-pig. Persons of 
breeding should not — too closely into 
the ages of their friends. If some of these 
Easter sucking-pigs appear like quite middle- 
aged porkers, we dare say nobody will grumble 
when they are boiled and served cold with horse- 
radish sauce. Britons might think cold boiled 
sucking-pig rather flabby, but we do not. 
+ So we must each have a pig, and farmer or his 
wife must show us a pig. We will not buy apig 
ina poke. There he lies tied up in his poke rolling 
over and over, throwing himself down, treading on 
himself, half stifled, and squeaking passionately. 
Thousands of his race are squeaking too. Farmer 
unties the sack, and before Piggy can get breath 
to recover himself or show fight, he is hanging 
by one leg in the air, with his head downwards. 
Pig, being of an apoplectic habit of body, is 
thus alarmed and rendered powerless. Then we 
oke our pig to feel if he is fat. Imagine the 
I sterical yells of a strong youthful pig bei 
tickled and poked in his ribs, and punched wit 
the forefinger along the loins, and in the small of 
his back. Imagine ten thousand strong young 
pigs being so tickled and poked at the same 
time, with much poultry of varied feather 
cackling their death shrieks, and you will have 
a just idea of our market music. 

n a hole of the wood covering of a drain, 
stands a basket of violets with a woman in 
sheepskin cowering beside it. She is more ugly 
than a female bogie. She has ascarred noseless 
face, bound up in a black cloth ; no features, no 
teeth, no distinct shape or figure. Her violets 
are not pleasant to look at; their leaves are 
white with dust, their stalks foul with mud. 
Our gardens grow but poor flowers. Begrimed 
and scentless as they are, however, they are 
scarce and dear. Yonder, young lover, so 
straight and tall, with the high lordly head and 
haughty stride, is a prince and a soldier. He has 
been sent by the lady of his heart to find her 
the first violets of the year, and he has been, 
with knightly devotion, marching about, any 
raw morning this month past, on that gentle 





errand: he will purchase the pick of the old 


she-bundle’s basket. See how contemptuously | 


he waves back the change for his bank-note. 
We do not care for change, nor for small things 
generally—quite enough in Russia. We have 
not precisely a just standard of the becoming, 
and we are often lavish when it would be as 
fine, and much better, to be only liberal. 

A water-cart is filling from a well near the 
new prison. No wonder water is so dear: there 
are four horses and six men sent to fetch 2 
single buttful of it. Presently, fourteen men 
will be working with a pump and a long leather 
pipe to do the work of one water-cart; and 
they will take hours to lay the dust on less than 
a quarter of a mile of road before the governor- 
general’s house. Labour is precious among us, 
yet we are as wasteful of it as of our time or 
our money. 

A broad handsome shady walk leads from the 
market-place to the cemetery. Here are the 
beggars. They are seated on the ground and 
read prayers for alms from great folio prayer- 
books (so also they may be seen in the bazaars 
of the East). Let us not teach them prayers 
in vain, lest our own prayers remain unheard. 
We must take off our hats respectfully and give 
something with a silent blessing. In Russia we 


are naturally charitable and generous, a race of | 


cavaliers ; bearing some saintly precept mostly 
in our minds, fearing the Lord and lending to 
him freely. They are reverend men, too, these 
beggars. Their manners are not at all suppliant. 
Their long white hair is parted in the middle 
and descends to their shoulders ; their majestic 
beards are long and well kept, their bearing 
grave and proud. They more resemble the 
palmers of the middle ages than the squalid 
mendicants of modern times. It would be ab- 
solutely impossible to dismiss them with a po- 
litical economy phrase from a newspaper leading 
article. 

We are a motley assembly. Amongst us the 
highest civilisation may be seen side by side with 
semi-barbarism. Minds carefully cultivated, the 
most exquisite polish of manner, brilliant wit, 
amazing knowledge of the world, gorgeous 
— splendid jewels, rich banquets, French 

resses, and ignorance, coarseness, squalor, 
hunger in sheepskin. Little more than half a 
century ago we were Turkish. But a Moham- 
medan population seldom remains in a conquered 


country. The Moors left Spain after the fall of | 


Boabdil; the Circassians hurried in thousands 
from their mountains after the surrender of 
Schamyl; the Tartars have nearly deserted the 
Crimea. A few years ago, indeed, there was 
still one Turkish mhabitant remaining in Rus- 
sian Bessarabia ; now he is dead there is not one. 
The old race of conquerors, however, although 
they rode away, left a deep trace behind them. 
Our habits and feelings much resemble theirs. 
Our manners are patriarchal. We are fond of 
adopting children into our families. We call our 
servants by their christian names, and they call 
us by ours, Ivan Ivanovich, plain John Johnson 
on both sides. Some of us have no surnames at 
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all. The Eastern robe is common among us. 
We wear sashes and girths about our loins. We 
wear beards and we pray openly in the market- 

lace. We carry our superstitions into the 

usiness and concerns of life. Yonder stands a 
fine house on a commanding site; it would let 
for a rental of two thousand pounds sterling 
yearly, but it remains unfinished because the 
owner had a dream or a presentiment that if he 
added another stone to it some evil would befal 
him. The reason is known to all the town, and 
no one considers it surprising that a man should 
forego two thousand a year for such a cause. 
We have lucky and unlucky days; lucky and 
unlucky numbers. We have one very beautiful 
belief: it is that if we sin our punishment will 
fall on those we love. We do not willingly pro- 
nounce the name of death. We would on no ac- 
count tell a friend that he looked well, or happy, 
or fat, or take leave of him on the threshold of a 
door, or look at the moon over the left shoulder, 
or start on a journey without sitting down just 
before quitting the house. We believe in the 
evil eye, and in dreams and charms and omens. 
We are a people of soldiers, and despise the 
pursuits of trade. We are intolerant of Jews, 
who form a class apart and live by themselves. 
The poorer sort wear a distinctive dress; it is 
the old Eastern robe so oddly modernised with 
collar and buttons, that it looks like a sentry- 
box coat on a swell in Punch. Formidable 
gangs of dog banditti infest our streets, and 
canine footpads lurk in every corner and arch- 
way. Many of us have strange names, part 
Greek part Turkish, with Russian terminations 
in off or ski or ovski. The cold Eastern beauty, 
the fine delicate nose, the shrewd eye, the slight 
nervous form, is common among us. We eat 
much with spoons from bowls and basins. Yon- 
der glides a man with rapid step and unquiet 
glance : his head and shoulders are dressed like 
those of a Greek at Rhodes or Chios, but his 
legs are cased in trousers and shoes from a Ger- 
man slop-shop. What is the heavy round cap 
on yonder men’s heads but the turban in dis- 
guise * and what are their long gowns and bare 
necks, and calico breeches, but traditions and 
recollections of the East. 

But it is not only in our outward appearance 
and manners that we resemble the old popula- 
tion. We have, above all, the same unthrift. 
We are like the heedless heirs of a noble estate, 
who never think of counting the cost of bad 
management. We have never studied the use- 
ful sentence, “‘ There is that which scattereth 
and yet increaseth.” Our elders (when they 
reflect on such things at all, which is but 
seldom) put their faith rather in the weak old 
proverb that “a penny saved is twopence 
gained,” and we spend the saved twopence on a 
ride in a wheelbarrow. What can we do be- 
sides? From October till May our high streets 
and squares are dangerous bogs. Ten yards be- 

ond the town limits our roads are altogether 
impracticable to city-bred pedestrians. we 
venture out on foot we return home without 
our shoes. There are great holes in our roads 





a yard deep. People may go from one end of a 
long street to the other before they can find a 
ford ; and at last be forced to call a wheelbarrow 
to ferry them across. A gentleman going toa 
ball may be bogged, wheelbarrow and all, in the 
middle of a broad street, and obliged to wade 
through an open drain to shore ; or he may be- 
come fixed in the mud, so as to render it neces- 
sary that he should be pulled out by main force. 
No townsman goes to market on foot in winter 
time. Even the stout peasantry and hardy Ger- 
man colonists, both men and women, wear high 
fisherman’s boots, to enable them to flounder 
about. Stilts would serve the purpose better, 
but our soil is so soft that their wearers would 
immediately plant themselves, and might per- 
haps strike root before they would be pulled up. 
In summer we sometimes cannot see a yard be- 
fore us for dust. Three hours after heavy rains 
we are still blinded by it. In spring we have 
hail, rain, snow, blow, mud, -_ dust, all to- 
gether. In autumn we are bogged one side of 
a street in mud and have to buffet with a dust- 
heap on the other. 

So the first thing which strikes a stranger in 
our town is the number and shabbiness of our 
carriages. A London brougham would be 
knocked to pieces in a month among our ruts 
and holes. ‘The paint and lining and smartness 
of it would be spoiled in a week. It would 
kill our spindle-shanked gailoways to draw it. 
We prefer wheelbarrows with two ponies so 
tied to them that the little creatures are seldom 
both in one hole at the same time, and may 
thus pull each other occasionally out of a diffi- 
culty. These wheelbarrows (droschky is the 
local name for them) are built on very weak 
springs. There is always a good deal of make- 
shift and a good deal den about them. To 
sit in them is as bad as going across country on 
a lame horse. Some people compare their mo- 
tion to the labourin of a ship in distress during 
rough weather; and complain of a sensation 
resembling sea-sickness. However, we dress in 
mud or dust-coloured clotkes, according to the 
season, and go pitching and tossing about in 
them gaily on our voyage. Women and children 
often get wrecked or stranded, and sometimes 
even an experienced navigator is killed or 
seriously injured. An Englishman was recently 
killed by a jolt while riding in a dros¢hky. This 
constant familiarity with danger breeds the usual 
contempt of it, and gives a certain air of deter- 
mination and gallantry to our manners in the 
street very surprising to a foreigner. 

There is a good deal of eye disease among us 
from the dust, and a great many bald folk. We 
suffer much from the terrible evils of want of 
exercise. We are nervous, hypochondriacal, 
afflicted much with headaches and liver com- 
plaints. We are given to tea and stimulants 
and late hours. To go out for a walk is merely 
to take a roll in the dust, and horsemanship is 
not fashionable among us. People use car- 
riages and droschkys who in other countries 
seldom quit their legs: small clerks, appren- 
tices, shop people, and servants. A cook going 
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to market hires a droschky, and, as only one 
— can sit in it comfortably, his scullion 
‘ollows in another; while a pavosky, or cart, to 
carry provisions, brings up the rear. It is a 
fine and improving sight to witness five men, 
three carriages, and six horses moving half a 
mile in procession to buy a piece of beef—cook, 
scullion, three coachmen, two droschkys, and 
one pavosky. Any tradesman who thought of 
sending round to his customers for orders, of 
fattening his meat instead of selling skeletons, 
of killing his poultry instead of selling it alive, 
of regulating ts prices, weights, and measures, 
so as to check the frauds of cooks and commis- 
saries, would probably make a rapid fortune. 
But nobody thinks of! these things. All pur- 
chases must be made by agents and deputies, 
and there must be a droschky and a perquisite 
mixed up with every transaction of our lives. 
The money wasted in one year for wheel- 
barrows by persons who would much rather 
walk, by reason of their prudence or slender 
means, would pave an ordinary town twice 
over; but it would not pave ours. Like most 
Russian towns, its size is altogether dispropor- 
tionate to its population. Our streets are as 
large and broad as those of Berlin. In our 
main thoroughfares may be seen palaces worth 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, and next door 
to them hovels not worth twenty pounds sterling. 
To the hovel is, perhaps, attached a spacious 
court-yard, or even a garden. Formerly, having 
but few inhabitants, and desiring to attract 
more, we were thankful to any one who would 
set up even a permanent umbrella in our best 
streets. Building regulations were useless 
when none thought of building; besides, they 
are a modern ie with us. By-and-by, a free 
a and a pleasant climate set us prospering. 
e grew in luxury, we reared palaces and ware- 
houses, but the old barns and sheds still re- 
main to encumber our best sites. What is to 
be done with them? They are private property, 
they are valuable, they let ot They give a 
far better interest on capital than better build- 
ings, and capital is scarce with us. It will pay 
teen and twenty per cent. on good security. 
Invested in houses it will not return more than 
| five. But how is all the immense space covered 
by the barns and sheds and umbrellas to be 
paved and -drained and lighted at a reasonable 
cost f 
| _ Better to go and live further off out of the 
dust, and keep fierce dogs to frighten our mild 
|, thieves, and pave and fi ht and drain for our- 
| selves after a fashion; that is, as far as our 
' court-yards and staircases are concerned. So 
| thought also the last generation, and off it went 
just within easy distance of the office, or the 
counting-house, poor folk and dependents fol- 
lowing with their sheds and umbrellas again. 
The suburb of fifty years ago is in the heart of 
the town now, and respectability with its gig 
must start once more ateld, and the straggling 
city grows wider and wider. A palace here, a 
barn there; then an immense warehouse, and 
another and another ; then a little shed, like an 





Eastern shop in a bazaar, with, perhaps, two 
pounds’ worth of wood-work about it inside and | 
out; then another palace, a small shop, a va- | 
cant space, three sheds, a granary, a . a | 
barn, and so on. Our streets public ways, | 
too, are simply detestable. 

Yet, the surprising thing here most certainly | 
is, not that we have some deficiencies and im- 
perfections, but that we have so few. Sixty | 
years ago, the scene around us was awilderness: | 
it is now a noble city, the hopeful young | 
queen of our seas, and a splendid monument of | 
our genius and enterprise. Higher memories 
also belong to it. It has been often the asylum 
of the woiuinaste. It has given prompt and 
gracious hospitality to the persecuted o — | 
countries and of many faiths—to the Frenc 
royalist who fled from the a to the op- 
pressed Greeks and Armenians of the last gene- 
ration. All prospered, being hustled in the 
race of life by no narrow national jealousies or 
clan prejudices. The blessing of God has always 
seemed to follow such exiles to their new home, 
and to enrich the land which has received them. 
There is a grand old story connected with our 
short annals. Hither came the chief of the 
great ducal house of Richelieu. He was ap- 
pointed governor-general here at a time when 
place and profit were generally considered one 
and the same thing. Any man in power might 
easily have acquired a large fortune without 
being guilty of unusual or arbitrary acts. But 
the high-hearted French noble thought other- 
wise. He found a wretched village, and left it 
a great town. How he ruled it may be told by 
the inscription on his statue, which is set u 
in front of the magnificent line of palaces whic 
look towards the sea, along our boulevard. Our 
traditions relate, that when at last the duke 
quitted the city he had founded, he took but a 
soldier’s wardrobe with him, no more than his 
horse could carry together with its rider. It is 
certain that Louis X begged him back from 
his new master, who was loth to part with him. 
His picture may be seen at Windsor Castle ; it 
is that of a handsome man, with the true air of 
an aristocrat about him. 

Have courts ever been really as corrupt as 
democracies, and have not even the most 
thoughtless princes contrived to choose their 
servants, as well as the pawnbroker and the 
tallyman, who have all the votes of a poor dis- 
trict in their strong-box, and few ideas beyond 
it? Happily for us, we have not begun to 
meddle with such questions yet. We are still 
guided by tradition in most things. We are 
content to do as our fathers did. But we are 
growing rapidly ripe for change, We are indif- 
ferent about it still, perhaps rather apathetic, 
as in other matters, but we are not averse to it. 
Education and public opinion are busy among 
us; the latter even feverish. They will do 
wonders of good or evil by-and-by, perhaps in 
ten years, perhaps in five, perhaps to-morrow. 
A grand experiment is, for the first time, being 
fairly tried among us, and whatever may be the 
result, the Emperor Alexander has fairly earned 
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one of the best and purest reputations in history 
| —the reputation of a sovereign who is, perhaps, 
|| the most truly liberal-minded man in his do- 
| minions ; is seen, in — of infinite difficulties, 
keeping his place steadily in the van of progress 
and enlightenment; who has, with admirable 
|| magnanimity, given freely to a loyal and sub- 
'| missive people more than they would have ven- 
| tured to ask or to hope ; and who is guiding them, 
|| with a right fatherly hand, out of the darkness 
|| and misery of ages, to knowledge, civilisation, 
|, and prosperity. 
e are = x materials for a great prince and 
| legislator. We are pious, dutiful, and obedient ; 
we are quick-witted and intelligent; thereby 
' differing materially from Orientals, and showing 
|, that our blood has become rich and red with 
‘| much mixing. The Russian of the last genera- 
tion, in travellers’ stories, would be now a silly 
|| caricature of his sons; but we have our little 
|| failings, and they are mostly on the surface. We 
are, it must be confessed, rather too fond of 
|| getting tipsy. It is a good-humoured tipsiness, 
| and would not much matter, but that there is a 
consequent gambling and rashness in our trans- 
| actions which does us harm. We are not or- 
|| derly or exact in our dealings. We are not men 
| of business. But tipsiness, and gambling, and 
disorder are sins of education, and as we grow 
| wiser we shall become sober, prudent, and or- 
| derly, no doubt. ‘Let us only pray that we may 
in to learn at the wrong end of the book. 
| First, should come the alphabet, then easy les- 
C,l,e,a,n, spells clean, 


|| sons in one syllable. 
| for instance, would be an excellent commence- 
' ment. We could wait much longer for political 
'! caricatures and satires on tchinovniks: perhaps 


|| we could dispense with them altogether. It is 
by no means necessary that four thousand of our 
' students should be giving their minds chiefly to 
that kind of thing, and not be over promising 
lawyers and doctors. Yet, looked at in any 
|| light, we are a kindly and lovable race. All 
|| who know us well must feel an affection for us. 
' It is difficult to persuade any one to go away, 
or to live contentedly elsewhere, after he has 
, once settled among us. We are hospitable, 
enerous, diffident of ourselves, and have, in- 
eed, a great deal too much respect for other 
folks’ fashions and opinions ; we are remarkably 
| courteous, pleasant, and good tempered; we are 
|| too apt to mistake wit for wisdom, and to con- 
| sider a smart phrase or a sparkling anecdote 
|, an answer to anything and everything that might 
be alleged on the other side. But we are emi- 
| nently a righteous and God-fearing people ; and 
| none can be more conscientious and sincere in 
their religious duties. See how we have kept 
| Lent: every one has fasted truly for seven 
| weeks. Many have invented all kinds of re- 
|| finements in fasting; they have allowed them- 

selves no butter, no eggs, no milk, no fish, no 

oil, seeking to mortify the body utterly. During 
| seven long weeks nothing has hes seen on many 
| Yich tables but mushroom broth and bitter salads. 
Among the poor, tall labouring men have ap- 
peased the cravings of nature with a warm in- 





fusion of sour cabbages (stchee) and black 
bread. The stricter sort deny themselves all 
agreeable society, all cheerful conversation and 
amusement, especially during the first week of 
Lent, and the last. A lady will not see her be- 
trothed, nor a husband look upon his wife. 
Nature would often break down utterly under 
such a trial, were it not for the strength which 
an approving conscience gives to the feeblest 
frames. No money, no worldly advantage of 
any kind, would tempt people to subject them- 
selves to discipline like this. Not all the power 
in the world would make them fast one day 
before or after the time prescribed by their 
Church. Even those of another faith will hardly 
refuse their respect and reverence to fellow- 
mortals who strive so long and earnestly, by 
self-denial and mortification, to win nearer up to 
the smile of God. 

During the last few days of Lent, nature 
grows thoroughly exhausted. Many persons are 
ill. Gaunt, hungry skeletons prowl listlessly 
about the streets, thinking of food. All society, 
all business, is at a stand-still: everything is 
put off: nobody will work or play. Ladies 
solace their colds and headaches by preparing 
silks to colour the Easter eggs: or they hurry 
from shop to shop, buying presents for poor de- 
pendents and mm especially for children. 
One day is taken up in visiting all the churches 
of the city. He who sees much of Russians at 
this time will be inexpressibly touched by their 
kindliness and noble charities, by their solemn 
and unaffected godliness. On Good Fridays 
many persons dress in complete mourning, fast 
from al food and drink, and remain in strict se- 
clusion. Easter-eve is a day of ceaseless prayer 
—hearty, honest, fervent prayer. 

At length, at three o’clock in the morning of 
Easter Sunday, the grand midnight service at 
the cathedral is over; the glad chanting of the 
choristers is ended ; the prayer in many tongues 
is read. Every one kisses his neighbour, and 
says “Christ is risen!” “ Verily he has arisen!” 
is the answer. It was formerly the custom to 
stop persons in the street and kiss them; but 
that is now falling into disuse. 

Then comes all the pomp and circumstance 
of Easter. Appetite and pleasure are released 
from their halle few go to bed; a plentiful 
breakfast is prepared in every house; and the 
table remains spread to all comers for several 
days. The traditional fare is a sucking-pig, a 
lamb, a shoulder of veal, a ham, curdled cream, 
Easter bread, red eggs, and whatever good 
housekeeping may suggest besides. A!l business 
is suspended; shops are closed for three days; 
all the world is off junketing and visiting. The 
streets are alive with fiddling, and the light sweet 
sound of laughter coming through open windows. 
Some old enmities are reconciled ; some families 
healed of their dissensions. Blessed are the days 
which bring hope to the peace-makers ! 

In every house is a sound of festivity; the 
number of tipsy persons is incredible; in the 
stateliest palaces no one can be found to open 
the door; servants lie about the passages and 
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staircases hopelessly drunk ; they cannot even 
be aroused to receive vails which it is still cus- 
tomary for friends of the house to give them on 
public holidays. . 
Beyond the town is a fair. There are whir- 
ligigs and roundabouts, with men of fifty 
turning in them. There are strong drinks, 
many mountebanks, loud music, much dust, 
much noise. So this, then, is why you robbed 


me, my domestic Birbantaki? Are your rackety, 
rioting, and joyless debaucheries, your head- 
ache and parched throat, with that scar on your 
nose, worth the quiet conscience and good cha- 
racter you paid for them? Come and tell me, 
ten days hence, when you and your friends will 
be sober again. 





CHRISTIAN, THE DOL HERTZOG. 
(so CALLED FROM HIS FURIOUS BEHAVIOUR.) 
1660. 

Curist1An, Duke of Brunswick, and Bishop of Hal- 
berstadt, 

For a token of love, wore a lady’s glove, in the loop 
of his riding-hat. 

For he had seen the Bohemian Queen in England ; 
and, they say, 

In the sole soft part of his rock-rough heart, slept 
the memory of that day. 

For Christian, the Dol-Hertzog, was half a brute at 
the best, 

With but little space fora lady’s face to lie and be 
loved in his breast. 

Yet he may have loved well, for he hated well (tho’ 
he showed his hate like a beast, 

With tooth and claw), and the thing of things that 
he hated most was a priest. 

He maul’d the monk, and flay’d the friar, nor left 
the abbot a rag, 

And “ Gottes Freund, and Pfaffers Freind,” was the 
boast on his battle flag. 

Yet he worshipt God in his own wild way—as a 
beast might worship too— 

Simply by thoroughly doing the work which God 
had set him to do: 

With never a “ Pater noster” said, never a candle 
burned, 

And never a “pleni gratia,” for any good gift re- 
turned. 

Worship no better than any beast’s! yet with reve- 
rence, too, to spare, 

Of its own dumb kind, in the silent mind, for what 
God made gentle and fair. 

At least, from one touch I argue as much in this 
wild man of Halberstadt, 

Since, for token of love, a pure lady’s glove he wore 
in his riding hat. 


Christian, the Dol-Hertzog, came riding to Pader- 
born ; 

And his men were dropping for lack of bread, and 
his horses for lack of corn. 

Not a crown-piece in the coffer, either bread or corn 
to buy ! 

“ What shall we do, Duke Christian ?” “ Anything, 
Friends, but die !” 

“ The Saints us save,” saith some one, “for we are 
weary and faint.” 

“*Sdeath! and so they shall, good fellows! 
is the Paderborn Saint ?” 

“The Paderborn Saint is the Saint Liboire; and 
his image stands by itself 


Who 





As large as life in the church, all cover’d with jewels 
and pelf.” 

“ The Saint Liboire is a saint of saints, for he to our 
pious wishes 

Shall accord a final miracle in the way of the loaves 
and fishes! 

Faith! since he hath jewels, and since he hath pelf, 
he shall buy us both bread and corn, 

And if ever I swear by a saint, it shall be by the 
Saint of Paderborn.” 


Christian, the Dol-Hertzog, rode on into Munster 
town, 

There, in the great Cathedral (greater for their re- 
nown!) 

Carven in silver, and cover’d with gold (truly a 
glorious band !) 

Round the altar, all in a row, the Twelve Apostles 
stand. 

Christian, the Dol-Hertzog, call’d his captains of 
war— 

“ We will visit these Twelve Apostles, and see how 
their worships are,” 

Then they all went clanking together (godless knaves 
as they were) 

Over the sacred flintstones, up to the altar stair: 

Never a “ De profundis” was heard, never an anthem 
sung, 

But where, thro’ great glooms, *twixt the solemn 
tombs, those iron footsteps rung, 

Each priest, like a ghost, from that grizzly host, 
patter’d off o’er the pavement stone, 

And the iron men and the silver saints stood face to 
face and alone. 

To that Sacred Dozen, thro’ a silence frozen, strode 
the wild man of Halberstadt, 

As when Brennus the Gaul stalkt into the hall where 
the Roman senators sat. 

The Duke loves little speaking; but he made, that 
day, a speech 

To those Twelve Apostles, as pregnant as any the 
preacher can preach ; 

For, “‘ You Twelve Apostles,” said he, “ for many a 
year and a day 

How is it that you have dared your Master to dis- 
obey— 

Who bade you ‘ite per orbent,’ go about in the world 
where ye can, 

From city to city for ever, succouring every man? 

But you, yet unmoved by the mandate, you slothful 
and rascally crew ! 

Stand there stock-still, letting others be stript to 
give succour to you. 

Therefore, about your business! down instantly all, 
and disperse ! 

Comfort the needy! circulate freely! profit the uni- 
verse ! 

The better to serve which purpose, divinely ordain’d 
from of old, 

I hereby will and command both ye and your ill- 
gotten gold 

To assume the shape of Rix-thalers!” 


The Apostles had nothing to say, 
As it seems, in defence of themselves. They at 
least were obliged to obey. 
At dawn they were down from their niches; ere 
night on their mission they sped ; 
And the broken were bound up and heal’d, and the 
hungry were speedily fed. 


This way Duke Christian affirm’d, little heeding 
Apostles or Priests, 
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That the first great need of a man is—to feed .... 
after the fashion of beasts ! 

That man’s business is, chiefly, éo live ; the rest being 
God’s, who contrives 

(So fancied Duke Christian, at least) uses enough 


for men’s lives. 
But, since even the beasts must work, Duke Chris- 


tian thought (I suspect) 
If Apostles are made to work also, Apostles must 


not object. 


AN UNEXAMINED WITNESS IN THE 
GREAT MARRIAGE CASE. 





I am a subject of that mysterious satrap, that 
iided proconsul, who sits enthroned in his 
astle of Indolence—Dublin Castle—and gives 

laws to Hibernia. I look down over the quay 
wall into the muddy Dublin Tiber—Flavus Ti- 
beris—and am overshadowed by the ponderous 
structure where defunct John Doe and his bro- 
ther Richard used to fight their battles—the 
Palace of Justice. I am at this moment hope- 
lessly absorbed and engulphed in the Great 
Marriage Case. ‘The primeval outside-car of 
the country has whirled its fare down to the 
Trish Palace of Justice, has shot him off with an 
elastic spring, has flung him into one of the 
noisy streams pouring in at its entrances. 
Fast as it has travelled down with its own 
special din and clatter, another more over- 
powering din and clatter has kept pace with it 
—the hurly-burly of the Great Marriage Case. 
At the street corner, on the bridge, at the cross- 
ing, it stares at me from obtrusive placards. The 
criesof newsboys—perfect newspaper imps—stri- 
dent, ear-piercing, vociferated with importunity 
from infantine throats, proclaim that they alone 
are licensed channels for information respecting 
the Great Marriage Case. They seem to have been 
born and multiplied with an appalling fecundity, 
expressly for the Great Marriage Case. Storming 
parties contend with hostility, at entrances to 
dingy tabernacles where daily prints are in- 
cubated, for third editions with latest particulars 
of the Great Marriage Case. Reuter’s telegrams 
are now only of a feeble interest. Men, and 
women especially, all seem to eat, drink, inhale, 
the Great Marriage Case. It has been on, for 
days, will be on for days, and I am going with 
the rest of the inebriated, to the Irish Palace of 
Justice. 

I have fought my way in. From a sort of 
barristerial amphitheatre, a perfect horsehair 
prairie and thick tangled undergrowth of white 
furs, I look out, stil suffering from intensest 
lateral pressure. The barristerial stalks with 
the whitish pods nodding, fluctuating, bending, 
are matted together in a rank luxuriance. Ge- 
neral lay humanity has all the rest of the place to 
itself, having burst in, ina flood. Bench, gal- 
leries, seats, partitions, the popular constituents 
of a court, are here overlaid with a thick rind 
of humanity. The galleries do not contain, but 
are themselves contained, in humanity. There 
are whole slopes of living vegetation slanting 
with a gentle descent to that pit or well, where 
the fighting counsel sit, and do their battle. 





Loose humanity has actually lifted itself on to 
shelves—to impossible sharp edges, where for 
sitting, there is need of angelic organisation and 
miraculous adhesion; humanity is seen clinging 
to gas-pipes and rails, mid air; nay, is actually 
seen outside, high near the roof, peering down 
through the windows. 

Rhadamanthus-in-Chief sits in his green judi- 
cial pavilion, partislly in shadow, noting dili- 
gently. A broad well-cut face, with swart 
craggy eyebrows, well marked over with broad 
tracks of honest sense and sure judgment. Hu- 
manity has swarmed over upon him too, in a 
perfect gush of noble persons. Little green cur. 
tains are lifted cautiously now and again, and 
betray bonnets and ribbons lurking in ambus- 
cade. The bolder fair sit in a long line, in a 
sort of sacred preserve, and ply their scent- 
bottles. I am given to understand later, that 
the ladies are a source of terrible embarrassment 
to the constituted authorities ; intimidation and 
even violence being brought to bear on the be- 
wildered officials. A great question affecting 
the sex is at stake, and it would seem to be their 
duty to rally round their sister. 

Down in the legal well, I can make out a 
row of mercurial horse-hair pods, which I take 
to be a row of lively piano dampers, moving up 
and down spasmodically, but which are indeed 
the fighting captains in this great case. They 
enjoy a sort of retired privacy, within a sort of 
holy pale known as the inner bar. Eyes follow 
the motions of these consecrated chiefs and 
glorified elders. This more protracted pod 
and brisker damper, which is eternally springing 
up and down boisterously, is well known: 
Brightside, the tempestuous, the thunderer, 
feared in parliaments— who comes trampling 
down upon his war-horse into the thick of de- 
bate. e is for Madame Innocence. With 
him, the minor serjeant, a little captain, hot, 
fierce, and sudden of quarrel, overcharged 
with soda, wired down, but exploding his corks 
every second. We admire the “pluck” of the 
shorter serjeant, and see his horsehair casque 
always tossing in the thick of the fight. Cross- 
ing to the other camp, there is to be seen, in 
the pay of wicked Major Mephistopheles, some 
terrible captains whom we regard sourly; for 
they are, as it were, legal Roundheads, old Iron- 
sides and Covenanters ; the others, with whom 
are our sympathies, are Cavaliers, gay, chival- 
rous, and romantic. See, the veteran White- 
whisker, first to the right; we dread him spe- 
cially—an awful ancient, pitiless, and reputed 
to be a grand inquisitor in the matter of hand- 
ling witnesses. 

it is a duello between Madame Innocence 
and Major Mephistopheles. Madame Inno- 
cence has told See story first. Days ago, in 
the very first act of the piece, there had arisen 
a hum, a rustle, a stretching of necks, as a 
small figure was seen ascending into the awful 
pillory or pulpit reserved for witnesses. Straw- 
coloured hair, almost golden, and folded back 
after that seductive French fashion—soft and 
tender eyes—a small round face, almost “ baby- 
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ish” in shape and size, and tinted with a delicate 
pink, yet with a tint of suffering and faint lines 
of pain. Such as have travelled so far as an 
Eternal City, detect a likeness to the famous 
Cenci picture. Hark! All her simple story, 
detailed by the golden-haired lady—in so musical 
a voice—so graphically, yet so sadly, that we all 
(junior barristerial element) there and then enrol 
ourselves as her knights, and are prepared to do 
something frantic on the first opportunity. Let- 
ters? That thick octavo volume contains all 
those documents, printed and set out for the 
common use of counsel. Such tenderness—such 
wit—such graceful womanly style—such playful 
dallying with her subjects! Privately, we class 
them with Lady Mary’s or the ingenious French 
lady’s; but we may be biased. Those more 
touching passages, where she pleads against 


that desertion which she has an instinct is over- | 


shadowing, wring our very hearts. We think it 
no shame that rough impetuous Brightside, 
reading them aloud, should have that huskiness 
in his throat, that unusual break in his voice; 
or that gentle-hearted Rhadamanthus-in-Chief, 
| high in his green pavilion, should be obstrepe- 
rously busy with his handkerchief. Elderly bar- 
risterial  Bromery past such things now, shows 
signs of weakness and shake heads mourn- 
fully. Itis verysad. We are all verging upon 
dotage. The golden-haired lady in the box is 
fast turning us into fools. 

Suddenly, an anxious “Hush! hush !” sibi- 
lates like a gale of wind down the sides of the 
vale, as White Whisker rises in his legal well to 
perform 4is work. He has his probes and scal- 
pels, we know well, up his sleeve. How we 
tremble for her—how we sympathise! But 
White Whisker is all velvet-fingered at first, 
quite tame and smooth and almost encouraging — 
which we dread more than all, for we know it to 
be his craft. He is anxious for a little informa- 
tion purely innocent, a few dates, a residence 
here and there, in short, has become quite a 

olite and insinuating White Whisker. Artful 
White Whisker! I can see the large melancholy 


eyes looking at him doubtfully, mistrustful of 

his courtesies. He is only getting ready for his 

spring. Dear lady be careful, be on your 

guard, is "<r from a hundred barris- 
h 


terial eyes. ere! he Aas sprung, discharged 
his crushing question, and she has shrunk back 
into her corner a little scared. Thereagain! If 
she has not recovered herself, put by his thrust 
in the neatest and most skilfat way, and White 
Whisker is flung upon his back, idly beating 
the air with his paws ! 

A pause of a few seconds, while White 
Whisker is lifted up by his friends, restored 
with stimulants, encouraged, and comes on again 
smiling. Ha! an unfair thrust, a foul blow! 
Chivalrous Brightside has sprung up with a 
bound, as though there was a coil of stiff wire 
under his gown, and he had just flown out of 
a box. ite Whisker resents this interfer- 
ence, flings himself upon him. Brightside rolls 
out impetuous defiance, and in an instant both 
have grappled and are struggling. The voice of 





Rhadamanthus-in-Chief is heard through 
brawl, and with difficulty he parts the com- 
batants. 

White Whisker comes u 
furious. We tremble. He ushes her fiercely 
and with hard thrusts. No breathing time, no 
artful oiliness. Slowly and surely he is winding 
his net round and round her, entangling her 
meng Now he presents his dilemma. 
‘Choose, madam, either horn!” See! She has 
parted his net like a cobweb, has stepped lightly 
and without injury between the horns, and has 
walked forth free—flinging him, for this second 
time, so triumphantly, that we must, we junior 
barristerial element, in defiance of all judicious 
control, burst into a rapturous round of applause. 

White Whisker is positively frantic this time. 
He will use his claws. 

“Tell me,” he begins, scornfully, “‘ Miss— 
Miss——” 

Madame draws herself up proudly, withers 
him with a look from the me Ewe eyes. 

“My name is not Miss, but Madame Inno- 
cence !” 

Again we junior bar must forget the de- 
cencies of the situation, and give her another 
round for this. Rhadamanthus-in-Chief frowns 
it down, even threatens, but we can see with 
an affected harshness. 

Once more is White Whisker coming on 
craftily, irritated by failure repeated; he skil- 
fully touches on delicate passages of her life, 
wow Ao her searchingly, but having all his in- 
sinuations flung back upon his own bead. 
Finally, utterly blinded, not seeing whither he is 
going, he stumbles into a third fatal pitfal, and, 
with a mad obstinacy, insists on knowing what 
passed under seal of confession. Excited bar- 
risterial element is transported at this outrage. 
Packed bystanders in the passages enjoying the 
luxury of a gratuitous Turkish bath, unclean 
humanity in the galleries, all enter indignant 
protest, and luckless White Whisker is swept 
away in a storm of hisses, groans, and utter 
execration. A deputation from unclean hu- 
manity would like to come down and take White 
Whisker into their hands once for all. Rhada- 
manthus-in-Chief is indignant, and throws the 
corner of his robe over Madame Innocence to 

rotect her. Finally, confounded, routed, horse- 

air rumpled, claws broken, White Whisker 
sinks down into his legal well, while the golden- 
haired Cenci retires, crowned with one parting 
salvo of applause. 

A few days’ interval—for this dramatic per- 
formance has spread itself over a span of nearly 
a dozen days—and Major Mephistopheles has 
appeared in the witness-box to tell his story. 
A haughty supercilious fighting man, beardi 
the hostile population who hem him in on 
sides, with a defiant scowl. Unclean humanity 
in the galleries hunger and thirst to have him 
away. Already they have fallen on some luck- 
less wight outside, whom they have mistaken for 
Mephistopheles, and are hurrying him to a muddy 
bath in the river, when he is rescued. Mephis- 
topheles is driven to bay, and will brave it 


again, bleeding and 
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' out. He owns to everything with a strange 
coolness, unfolds his schemes in a hard icy 
voice, and proclaims candidly that Madame 
Innocence was a poor common creature, of the 
| earth, earthy, and, on the whole, no better than 
|| she should be. ears tingle as we hear him. 
We are inclined—still the junior barristerial 
element, by this time infatuated—to cast lots who 
shall wait for him outside. But there is retribu- 
tion at hand, for Little Serjeant, crackling, deto- 
nating all over, is nowat his throat. What strange 
feats he performs with that hapless officer! How 
he shrieks at him; what contradictions he 
involves him in; how he wrings from him— 
though miserable Major strives to fence it off 
desperately—a faltering confession of a debased 
morality; then lets him go! Unwashed huma- 
nity hiss and each questionable sentiment, 
me | hoot him loudly as he fades out into Erebus. 

It comes round at last to the final scenes, 
when it being known that brilliant Brightside is 
about to thunder, all the world rushes down to 
hear. His feats Parliamentary are well known, 
and may be taken as earnest of this coming 
effort; and it has been whispered abroad that 
Brightside means to put his whole soul into 
the speech, and make it his best work. Un- 
happy Deputy Rhadamanthus has no peace, 
being pressed ferociously for sitting accommo- 
dation. Court has become endowed with a 
str expansiveness, and, full to bursting 


before, is now made to stretch and hold about 


twice as many. A dozen or so of Peers hem in 
Rhadamanthus-in-Chief, and choke up his little 
oo pavilion. Barristerial element was hereto- 
ore thought to be packed close with all economy 
of oon bet now, by means of hydraulic pres- 
sure, space is made out for many more. I see un- 
dignified exposure of legal legs, escaping from 
om and swinging in the air, while the legal 
odies to which they belong are perched in- 
decorously aloft on beams, adhering rsa only 
|| knows how. I am struck by faces, military 
'| beyond dispute, with beards and moustaches 
| clearly of the dragoon pattern, clumsily disguised 
| in the professional wig. It is darkly whispered 
that a complete suit of the trappings is to be 
had on hire, for the sum of half-a-crown. 
Witness-box, now disused, presents almost a 
comic spectacle: being filled to bursting with 
persons who have not come to give their testi- 
mony, and who stand together sheepishly— 
pilloried as it were—exposed to the gaze of all, 
with a bearing ludicrously purposeless and un- 
meaning. And here, now, ma again, and let 
not a pin fall for some five hours to come ; for 
on gaa has risen slowly, and is going to 
egin. 

At first, a low measured stream, artfully sub- 
dued, while he quietly insinuates himself into 
our hearts. Gradually he begins to warm, the 
| colour mounts to his cheeks, and his long 
| arms swing like the even beats of a pendu- 

lum, and mark time melodiously. Presently, 
his voice begins to roll in full sonorous billows, 
his sentences rise and fall with a touching and 
melancholy music, and the long arms toss and 





beat the air with a greater wildness: he is fast 
warming and <= us all with him. Gentle- 
men of the Jury, indeed! A phrase iterated per- 
haps, in compliment to those twelve intelli- 
gent nae suspended in their gallery; but 
he is speaking to us, to the great sloping 
vale of humanity washed and unwashed, to 
the men with the fluttering scraps of paper, 
who are now racing after him for bare fife i} 
Withering denunciation, terrible gibbeting of || 
hapless Major Mephistopheles. He scourges || 
him with words, as with a flail; and his r’s 
roll fearfully as he brands “this wr-r-r-etched 
man:” he seems to have been worrying him 
between his teeth savagely, and afterwards 
to have flung him from him. Away with 
all the conventional restraints and that pure 
sham of respect for the established decencies ! 
We know that good-natured Rhadamanthus- 
in-Chief is with us in his heart, and will 
not take such disrepect unkindly. So, as a 
matter of course, when Brightside has wound 
up with some splendid climax, and has paused 
for one second, our whole theatre—boxes, pit, 
and galleries—bursts in a stupendous crash 
of encouragement. Feeble gesture of deprecation 
from Deputy Rhadamanthus—an appeal more 
ad misericordiam, than a menace of the awful 
terrors of the court. We vary the shape of this 
testimony of our sympathies; now it is a low 
murmur, now a groan, now a movement and 
rustle of bodies popularly known as “sensa- 
tion ;” periodically, the usual artillery crash 
of applause. Brightside, now fully launched, 
rides upon the storm—is borne along trium- 
phantly—his voice swings, too, in time with 
those tossing arms of his. What tender music! 
What artful cadences and dying falls! Splendid 
tragedian! Weep on, gentle ladies, as he paints 
the sorrows of his client! His own tones are 
not altogether unbroken. See his figure now 
bent down crouching low, as though he were 
about to “d-r-rag” the body of his miserable 
enemy from beneath the table. Hearken yet 
again to his voice, now running in a low sus- 
tained monotone, now piping shrilly in a high 
and curious treble. There, he is done—has 
sunk down into his well, exhausted—and we fly 
to our feet and cheer. 

Yet one day more, and Rhadamanthus-in-Chief 
proceeds to charge—clearly, earnestly—and con- 
sidering how dreamy a thing is a charge, viewed 
oratorically—with a certain power of eloquence. 
At times we are tempted to burst into approba- 
tion, but check ourselves in time, seeing the in- 
decorum of the thing. Finally, it 1s done, 
and the twelve intelligent men have withdrawn. 
Their gallery is the only vacant place now. 
Crafty White Whisker, vigilant to the last, is 
digging a pitfal—that is to say, is tendering ex- 
ceptions. We wait and wait on, until the dark- 
ness has well set in, and the lamps are lighted. 
They flare luridly on the swart faces of the great 
unwashed, piled upon each other in a perfect 
wall of human countenance. Barristerial ele- 
ment chafes and fumes, and, by way of relaxa- 
tion, discusses the law of the case. It is 
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rumoured that all access or egress is hopeless, 
humanity outside having been — and 
gathering, filling up the halls and passages to 
the broad streets outside—and the quays and 
the bridges beyond that again—thoroughfares 
impassable for vehicles. But all wait patiently. 
Presently, after one hour’s a the 
mystic door is seen to open, and the first of the 
twelve intelligent burghers appears with his 
document. Instant lull of roar of voices, ram- 
pant but an instant before. Agitation swells 
and falls, as though it were a palpitating human 
breast. Convulsive shrieks for silence, as Rha- 
damanthus-in-Chief returns to his green pavilion, 
and, standing up, interrogates. Now—Hark! 
We are waiting, crouching in ambuscade as 
it were, and as soon as the welcome sentence 
has passed his lips we have all—unclean 
humanity, barristerial element, all, for we 
have fraternised now—sprung to our feet, and 
given a yell, a roar, a shriek, any sound that 
could be noisiest. No attempt even at protest 
from Deputy Rhadamanthus. There is a cloud 
of horsehair in the air: barristerial element 
having thrown up its covering frantically. We 
are insane temporarily. We are black in the 
face with this frightful straining of lungs. We 
then battle our way out in the round Thal out- 
side, lighted luridly by a great gas torch in the 
hand of a stone figure of Justice, and find there 
an insane humanity too, roaring and bellowing 
in great billows. Utterly demented, we have to 
shake hands with thousands of unclean but over- 
joved hands. We have to give epitomised ver- 
sions of the great verdict to groups of the ex- 
cited unwashed, who thereupon go off into in- 
sane dances, and bellow frantically. The bar- 
risterial trappings are torn and roughly handled. 
Out into the street then where dense popula- 
tion waits now only for the great heroine of 
the night, whose carriage is seen drawn u 
within the closed gates, and whom they wi 
drag home, in a procession fifty thousand strong, 


AMERICAN STREET RAILROADS. 

Street railroads may be said to be at last 
in Train with us in England. That is to say; 
after our American cousins have enjoyed the 
advantages of street tramways for years and 
years, their merits are just beginning to be 
slowly and timidly admitted by Englishmen. 

I hee, if this tardiness to receive good 





things because they are new, increase among us, 
if this sluggishness to welcome improvements 
strengthen, if this Chinese torpor to advance 
on better paths because they are untried, 
deepen, we shall soon be justly branded by our 


enemies as the Confucianists of Europe. Let 
us learn, then, ere the full paralysis of Chinese 
conservatism and cessation of all growth set in, 
that no good institution is really a good institu- 
tion if it be incapable of growth, modification, 
and development; when the fruit is ripe it 
begins to rot, and nothing in nature, whether 
flower, cloud, sea, earth, or human being, ever 
remains in a fixed and unimprovable condition. 





American street railways, so complete, admi- 
rable, pleasant, and adaptive in themselves, are 
now being talked of in England as dangerous, un- 
certain, experimental, costly in trial, and doubtful 
in result. Without tiring my readers with discus- 
sions on T springs, or with diagrams of wheels 
and tiresome expositions cf the law of forces, I 
will briefly describe how simply, perfectly, and 
quietly the thing “works,” to use an emi- 
nently practical man’s technicality, in America. 

In Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, street 
railroads have long been common. In the first 
and third city, less universally than in the second || 
—that marble city of the Quakers—the city of | 
Babylonian rectangles, the city meted out like a | 
chess-board. In all these cities, the street rail- 
road is a perfect success, which never can be 
done away with till air-balloon omnibuses or 
steam Hansoms, finally supersede horses and all 
other four-legged tractors. 

In comparison with the order, method, and 
harmony of American streets, the whirlpool and 
storm of London is what the confused mind 
of a ploughboy is to the regimental organisa- 
tion of such a brain as Brougham’s. The 
American’s is the aspect of a wiser order; 
it is what our street physiognomy fifty years 
hence will be. After our perpetual charges and 
polings, our jerking stoppages, our wheel-lock- 
ings, and our breakings down, our delays and our 
impatiences, New York is a kind of heaven on 
earth. American streets are what London streets 
should be and will be soon, if conservative stu- 
pidity, pig-headed bigotry, or unreadiness, are 
not allowed to cast all good and new things 
into the Slough of Despond. Mr. Buckle de- 
clares that scepticism is the healthiest condi- 
tion the intellect can be in; to me it seems 
that no national mind can be healthy and grow- 
ing which is not rather receptive of than antago- 
nistic to new truths. New errors let it grind 
and crush, but new truths let it embrace and 
welcome. 

Let me fancy myself, as in that lost time last 
year, a wanderer in New York, a trampler of the 
pavement, a “ loafer,” walking out ground plans 
of the sea-side city, as if, like a certain ancient 
Roman, I had been offered as much land as I 
could set my footprints on in a day. 

What does it matter where I have last come 
from? Perhaps from Baltimore by railway, and 
then across from New Jersey, by steam ferry, with 
breezy wave and churn of froth—perhaps from 
the half German town of Hoboken, where I have 
been playing cricket with the English residents, 
and talking of English ways and manners—per- 
haps from the sulphur springs in Virginia, or 
from Saratoga ball-rooms—perhaps from some vil- 
lage on the Deautiful Hudson, thinking of Wash- 
ington Irving’s old Dutch legends, or talking 
to some poor Delaware Indian crone under a 
wayside tree—perhaps from the trim wooded 
dells that take away all painful sense of death, 
in Greenwood Cemetery—perhaps from watching 
the landings of Irish emigrants, or from ob- 
serving the gyrations of trotting spider waggons 
in the magnificent diives of the Central Par 
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I am in Broadway near the Battery, and 
I want to go up, miles off, into Bowery, and 
to slant off thence to some side avenue. The 
cars of the street railroad are what I wait for. 
I am near the dull red pile of es | Church, 
and desire to overleap space and to be in time 
for dinner with my friend Judge Stuyvesant, at 
Henderson-street, by five. I know that to take 
a cab or hackney-carriage in New York would 
evince a folly almost criminal. In the first 
place, Americans never use these costly convey- 
ances, which are so expensive, partly because 
they are drawn by two horses, and partly be- 
cause the drivers are bullies and sseualiodle. 


| Their costliness I know, because I once paid 
four shillings to go less than a mile—from the 


Astor House Hotel to the New York Hotel 


| at the upper end of Broadway —and when 


I paid it, the American friend whom I was with, 
congratulated me on having escaped so cheaply. 


| Tn fact, it is not the custom in New York to 


hire a hackney-coach, and only foreigners and 


| greenhorns ever do so, and they learn to rue it. 


The ordinary frequenter of the streets uses 
the ordinary omnibus or the street railway car. 
Nor has he any cause to complain of either, 
for the Americans are a hundred years beyond 
us in both sorts of conveyance—in simplicity, 


| in accommodation, and in organisation of times 


of transit. 
As the system of laying the rails seems not 
d. in England, and its difficulty is a 
special stumbling-block of its opponents (chiefly 
persons interested in the existing public con- 


| veyances) let me briefly describe the street rail- 


road. 

The rails are sunk a little below the sur- 
face of the street, so that the carriage-wheel 
sinks down upon them, its hollow surface fitting 
into the sunken rail, as in the ordinary tram- 
road way. As the —— go at a sure steady 
safe pace, the rail is little worn, and does not 
often require renewal. When it does, the dis- 
composure of the road is less than the fuss pro- 


| duced in our London streets by laying down a 
| single gas-pipe. These slightly sunk rails, which 
|| require no bristling array of dangerous points or 
| switches, no complicated and expensive ma- 


chinery of dial-plates and turn-tables, are hardly 


| visible till you are close upon them. They rut 
| the road, less than a gutter does, or a rain- 


gully. So far from being an impediment to 
general traffic, they aid it; and it is a common 


| thing in New York to see a heavily laden cart, 


full of iron, or hogsheads, following the street 
railway car: the carter using the rails to ease 


| his steaming horses. But of course only those 


carts which are of the right gauge, and whose 


| wheels are not too broad for the rails, can obtain 


this privilege. Really to hear the Chinese of 
Europe talk about this excellent modern inven- 
tion, you would think that at the sight of a street 
railway car, all the horses within view became un- 
manageable, and all the riders were atoncethrown 


| off. In reality, a street railway car is far less dan- 
| gerous to face than a Hansom cab, or a racing 


omnibus; it comes on at a quiet, even, sliding 





pace, and is so easy to avoid, that I never heard 
of even a child or an old woman who was in- | 
jured by one. 

But here comes a car—to return to my per- 
sonality—gliding on at some nine milesan hour, | 
slackening as I approach, to let out a batch of | 
passengers. It moves on again before I can 
well reach it; but a moment’s trot “at the 
double,” and I overtake it, and while it moves, I 
leap on to the broad steps, catch hold of the 
balcony rail, and pass into the interior. 

It resembles a huge omnibus, it is loftier 
than ours and full twice as long, and is cor- 
poreally of a cheery vermilion or glowing 
sun-flower colour—hues not mitigated by the 
ardent sun and bright sea air of New York city. 
Outside it will generally bear, as badges of 
some company I suppose, varnishy portraits of 
Moorish beauties, or grotesque heads in cocked 
hats, representing the Knickerbocker whom 
Washington Irving made immortal in America, 
or the great general who was George the Third’s 
special bugbear, with his grand calm face, his 
thin cold lips, and his grave massy face. 

The carriage has two doors about the size of 
ordinary summer-house doors, both of which 
either shut or slide close. The rows of windows, 
always open in summer—for American heat 
would roast ice itself—pull up and down much 
as ours do at home. The dave, wearing no 
uniform or livery, but in plain paletot and wide- 
awake, stands (never sits) on the low small 
— in front of his door, driving his two 
norses quietly, but with perfect ease. In 
summer he generally pushes back the door 
behind him, and chats with the nearest pas- 
sengers; with that quiet, frank, manly ease, 

eculiar to Americans in such ranks of life. 
ore generally, if the passengers are inclined 
to be silent or want the door shut, he slides 
the door, and talks to somebody who stands 
beside him, or to the conductor, who having 
collected his cents, has saved time for conver- 
sation. Talk to the driver. He will stand no 
nonsense of English pride, but you will find him 
sensible and well informed, full of quiet self- 
respect and the confidence that arises from it. 
he conductor has his own coteries, his 
gossips and familiars, on the platform at the 
other end of the car. It is guarded by alow 
partition four feet high, against which passengers 
preferring the open air can lean, or on which 
they can sit: though sitting is rather unsafe, 
unless you hold tight, as a sudden jolt or a sudden 
increase of speed might make you fall backward. 
The platform is wide enough to hold another 
ree ox beside yourself, if he choose to keep 
imself together, and lean against the opposite 
side of the carriage on either side of the door. 
Without crowding, there might, with the con- 
ductor, be room (on the two steps and all) for 
about six persons on the outside car and plat- 
forms ; but in the evening, when merchants are 
coming home to dinner on the river-side rail- 
ways, have seen a dozen or more clin ing on to 
different parts of the small enclosure ; but this is 
exceptional. The conductor is a neatly-dressed 
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in no way | have been to Paris will remember with pleasure 








man, in no distinctive dress, differi 
from the passengers generally; quite as well 
mannered ; and manifesting no servile deference ; 
never impertinent, and with no mean tricks. 
When you have been seated on your red velvet 
cushion for perhaps ten minutes, you will see 
him walk up and down the centre of the car- 
riages, collecting his six or ten cent fares. If he 
want to tell the driver to stop, he pulls a leather 
strap that runs along the roof of the carriage, 
and this strikes an alarum, and warns the driver 
to pull in his horses. When the car is stopped, 
another pull of this roof-strap tells the driver to 

oon. The use of this strap is not confined to 
the conductor; any passenger is entitled to pull 
it if he wants to stop ; or if anything disagreeable 
has happened in the carriage, such as a quarrel, 
or the admittance of a drunken man. 

There is no uneasy stir and anxiety to make 
sure of being put down in the right place, as in 
England; no necessity to probe and puncture 
the conductor, as in London. It is all methodical, 
simple, complete. If you are young and alert, 
you do not stay to pull the string, but quietly 
drop from the back step (which is not a foot 
a the ground) without haste and without 
ear. 

The insidé of the carriage holds some forty or 
more people without crowding. It is a little 
room in width, and there is no fear of your toes 
being constantly trodden upon as in English 
omnibuses; there is no annoyance from other 
people’s dirty boots and dripping umbrellas. The 
conductor, when he walks Se the centre, 
brushes nobody’s knees. There is, indeed, 
no limit to the numbers—seventy or eighty 
or one hundred—these cars will hold at the 
same time. The extra number are not, how- 
ever, jammed and driven into rows of seats 
a filled, but they stand comfortably in the 
centre of the carriage, holding by leather loops 
attached at intervals from the roof for this 
purpose. For short distances, many people 
preter standing to sitting. 

There are no seats on the roofs of the street 
railway cars; it is too hot in summer and too 
cold in winter for such an altitude to be enjoy- 
able; and the risk and trouble of scrambling 
about an omnibus roof is never very enviable, 
even if the mode of sitting were pleasant. I 
should mention, also, that the windows of these 
cars have always effective blinds. The fare, 
too, is fixed, and very cheap. 

These cars have also, like those of the Paris 
boulevards, another great advantage. Every 
Englishman must remember the unpleasant 
moment when he jumps into an omnibus; be- 
fore he can get a seat, on goes the vehicle, 
a, him tumbling headlong over a suffering 
path of toes and corns, and dank dirty straw, 
and at last into a seat, between two 7 
hurt, and reluctant people—perhaps a ruffled 
old maid and a gouty millionnaire, fresh from 
losses on the Stock Exchange. The French, 
mathematical and organising b nature, orderly 
Quakers in comparison to us he we slovens, 
have long since got over this, as all people who 





and gratitude. They have a long brass rail run. | 


wy hy either side of the roof, the full length 
of the carri 

the same difficulty, equally simply, by means 
of the leather loops depending from the roof, 
before mentioned. But, indeed, the soft easy 


The Americans haveovercome | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


gliding motions of the street railway car, neither | 
jerking, nor ane oe joltingly abrupt, does — 
fhi 


not so much need precaution, though it is 
still a comfort. 


The American street cars run from well-known 


terminal —n. at certain well-known intervals | 


of time, and never at any other. They do not 
rush off brutally, ten together, like a pack 
of hungry curs, to fight and wrangle for the 
same twenty passengers, but are orderly as 
the planets. They run at gradated hours, and 
with proper intervals between each other. Each 
horse, each carriage, each driver, each conductor, 
performs so many journeys in the e The horses 
are never jaded, and the carriage, full or empty, 
never lingers at crossings, side streets, or public- 
houses. You never have to wait twenty minutes 


for aconveyance. I have already said that these | 


street railroads require no turn-tables or other 
mechanical appliance. The reason of this, is, the 
ingenious construction of the carriages, which are 
provided on either hand with iron holders for the 
traces, and with boxes to receive the pole ; thus, 


when the driver gets, say to Haarlem, and wants, | 


after resting his prescribed quarter of an hour, 
to return to the city, the grooms of the terminus 
stables merely unfasten the horses (Americans, 
on account of the heat, use very little harness) 
from the front, and attach the animals in two 
minutes to what was just now the rear. 

There is no bawling of scurrilous conductors 
in American streets. Everyone can read the 
names of places in large legible letters on 
the street cars; if a stranger wants to inquire 
his way, it is worth ten cents to leap on the 
step, ride for a few minutes, and learn the road 
from the conductor: who, if he sees him to be 
an Englishman (and they always find an Eng- 
lishman out), will be deli ted to have a few 
minutes’ talk with him. 

The American omnibuses are not much better 
than our own. They are small and the fare is 
dear. They are generally, in New York, of a 
white colour, which gives them a singular ap- 
pearance of cleanliness and brightness. They 
rule in Broadway rather insolently, because the 
street railroad has not yet reached that Regent- 
street of the American commercial capital. 
Vested interest has been too strong, but a day 
will come, and 
ricans are not slow-handed when they see a 
good thing within reach), and the omnibuses 


will pass away out of sight like a flight of white | 


butterflies. 


robably soon (for the Ame- | 


In two respects only, do the American omni- | 
buses differ from ours. In the first place they | 
have no roof-bench seats; secondly, you do not | 


pay the conductor, as with us—for there is no 


conductor—but you touch a bell to inform the | 


driver, and then slip your silver cents into a | 
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little locked red glass money-box just below the 
driver’s seat, and where he can see what you 
put in—though he seems generally, I observed, to 
trust to a passenger’s honour. You ring the same 
bell, if you want to stop. On the outside, these 
omnibuses are generally adorned with paintings 
of Indian chiefs, portraits of Knickerbocker 
and Washington, allegorical figures of Liberty 
waving “the star-spangled banner” over a very 
blue and narrow Atlantic. I believe that some- 
times when Cuban planters, or old irascible, 
controversial, and rather pompous Louisiana 
gentlemen owning “cotton hands” are present, 
there is a stir made if a negro gets into 
a street car; but this, within my knowledge, 
seldom happens in the North, though sometimes 
rowdies, lack sheep themselves, excited by 
liquor, have been known to try and turn out 
black passengers. The very last time I was in 
a New York street car, a perfect flock of blacks 

ot in. We were coming from the Central 
Park to Broadway, a long distance, past several 
old Dutch-named streets, and I had plenty of 
time to watch the passengers’ behaviour. 

Opposite me sat a very poor old grey negro- 
plasterer, with his bag of tools at his feet ; there 
were spots of whitewash on his grizzly hair and 
pathetically grotesque features. A poorer and 
more jaded son of toil one could not meet 
with ; his thin bluc linen clothes were patched 
and spotted and threadbare; his eyes were 
worn and pale ; it was evident that the sands of 
the poor old negro plasterer’s life were all but 
run. Death would soon claw him in his 
clutch. He would soon be cast into the great 
black dusthole where no colour can be seen, 
for the sun is not there, neither the dawn, and 
there king and slave sleep side by side without 
grumbling at each other. No one pushed the 
poor old negro, no one moved from windward 
of him, no one struck him, no one turned up 
his nose at him. The conductor took his fare, 
as he did that of the other passengers. He 
even chatted with the poor old soul about to 
be gathered to his unknown black fathers. 
There was nothing either disturbed or intrusive 
about the old plasterer. 

There were seated, also, not far from “ this old 
image of God cut in ebony,” three young Creole 
girls, smartly dressed, who, from the bandboxes 
resting on their knees, I set down as milliners. 
They, too, were quite at their ease, slightly 
contemptuous of the old plasterer—not because 
of his Eithiop skin, but because of his poverty 
and grime, as I presume. Still there is no 
doubt that had a hard ungracious Southern 
man entered the car and complained of coloured 
people’s impudence, the conductor would at 
once have sent the poor black sheep of the 
human race to the right about, and turned them 
on the outside balcony. 

A propos of the separation of the black and 
white pieces on the United States chessboard, 
I will here mention what I saw one day in the 
South. I was there in a time of blood-heat ex- 

There were rumours of negroes burn- 


citement. 
ing villages and poisoning the wells in Texas. A 





Wesleyan preacher, suspected of being an itine- 
rant Abolitionist agent, had just been hung by 
Judge Lynch’s stern myrmidons somewhere in 
Missouri. I had pointed out to me, at every 
railway station in Kentucky, spies watching to 
see if any Northern travellers or English pas- 
sengers whispered or drew aside the negro rail- 
way porters. I could not stir without findi 
a sallow eye augering into me. I was afrai 
almost to speak kindly to the negro slave 
waiters at the hotels in South Carolina. The 
local papers were full of news of Palmetto 
regiments with red-starred banners enlisting 
in Charleston; of Virginia men buying guns 
and powder; of Alabama purchasing cannon; 
of Louisiana burning to take arms. I looked 
particularly, in all the Southern railroads and 
stage cars, to see if the blacks were kept care- 
fully separated from the whites. I did not find 
the distinction very severely maintained, though 
there was generally a special car in which, partly 
by prescription, and partly from custom, the 
blacks seemed to congregate. 

On an Alabama river-boat, I remember two 
slaves, sturdy young men, just bought in a 
New Orleans slave store, and going down 
with their purchaser, a small holder, to Mont- 
gomery. Scipio and Juba were dressed exactly 
alike, in jacket and trousers of coarse blue cloth ; 
such suits as slave merchants are accustomed 
to throw into the bargain, tending as they do 
to set off their planter’s purchase. There, 
day after day, for I spent many days aboard 
that terribly frail and dangerous steamer, the 
* Hickory ut,” sat, on a bale of cotton 
ust outside the dining saloon door, those twin 
negroes, Juba and Scipio, like two black turtle- 
doves; always in the same place from morn- 
ing till night; always whispering in the same 
quiet, passionless, imperturbable way, their con- 
— I suppose, about their new master and 
iis plantation, or quiet sarcasms on the last 
master, now probably employed in liberally dis- 
ensing tobacco-juice over the quays of New 
ee We “ wooded,” we glided on, we stuck 
on sand-banks, we got off sand-banks, still the 
twin ravens sat whispering on the cotton bales. 
It was a great relief to me when suddenly at 
“Nash’s landing” the master got out, followed 
abjectly and gravely by the two blacks: Scipio 
honoured by his trunk: Juba by his carpet-b: 
and umbrella. They passed up the red-san 
cutting in the steep river bank, and disappeared 
down a distant street. But I have every reason 
to suppose that Mr. Ezra Harbottle is still wan- 
dering over the world, followed at a respectful 
distance by Scipio and Juba. For, a week after 
they left the boat, I met the three in Montgo- 
mery, walking processionally in exactly the same 
manner—only, this time Scipio carried a green 
— in a brass cage, and Juba a hat-box and 
a rifle. 

To return to my subject of street railroads. 
I saw them in full 0 ration, not only in New 
York, but also in Boston and Philadelphia. 
The latter city is divided by streets intersect- 
ing each other at right angles. Here, if any- 
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where, confusions and stoppages might be ex- 
pected to arise from street railroads, but no such 
confusion occurs. The street car is stopped 
more easily than an ordinary vehicle. If an- 
other car be seen coming, the conductor pulls 
his bell, and the one car waits at the crossing 
until the other has passed. It is true it cannot 
move off the rails to avoid obstacles, but it can 
stop for them. At Boston they work equally 
ef running deep into the fashionable streets, 
and running out again into the far-distant su- 
burbs, oat Langiallow’s pleasant home, and up 
to the beautiful cemetery on the steep banks 
of the Schuykill. There must come a time when 
street railroads will be found all over the Euro- 
pean world, 


THE SICK PAUPER. 





A RECENT movement on behalf of what are 
called the “ Destitute Incurables in Work- 
houses,” is well described in a paper by Miss 
Elliot and Miss Cobbe, read at the Social 
Science Meeting at Glasgow in September last 
year. The plan is explained by these ladies, 
which has been since supported by the money 
and the advocacy of wise and kind people—in a 
circular addressed to all the Boards of Guardians 
in England ; by many of whom it is approved, and 
by some already in course of adoption. Faultless 
in spirit and intention, easily carried out, and 
ensuring the alleviation of much suffering, we 
think it is not quite faultless in detail. By two 
changes we think it would be improved. 

In the first place, we think it is hardly 
advisable that any set of sick people should 
be brought together, whether destitute or 
wealthy, to be ticketed Incurable. Anything 
more stifling to the sick mind than the mere 
sense of being established in a hospital for 
Incurables, to say nothing of the influence of 
association with the despondencies of all the 
other incurables who represent society in such 
a hospital, can hardly be conceived. What 
is meant by Incurable? A disease called in- 
curable in one generation, is curable in the 
next. A disease incurable by one man, is 
curable by another. A disease called curable, 
ends in a painful death; a disease called in- 
curable, is borne with little suffering through a 
long life, and after all is not the cause of death. 
The first proposal in the plan before us is, “that 
in every workhouse persons suffering from acute 
and distressing diseases, such as dropsy, con- 
sumption, or cancer, should be placed in wards 
especially allotted to them, to be called the wards 
for male and female incurables.” The second, 
altogether sound, suggestion is, “that in these 
particular wards, private charity be permitted 
to introduce whatever may tend to alleviate the 
sufferings of the inmates.” 

Now, the second change of plan we sug- 
gest is this. We do not at all see why the 
being labelled Incurable should be a condi- 
tion of the extension of mercy to the destitute 
sick in workhouses when they are seriously 
sick. It is clear that no physician was by, 





at the wording of the first of the above quoted 


suggestions; for the “acute and distress. | 
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ing diseases” are precisely the most curable, | 
and it is a known distinction between acute | 


attacks of a disorder and its lingering but less 
distressing form, that one though more imme- 
diately dangerous is more curable than the other, 
which from its taking time is called (from the 
Greek word that means time) chronic. It is 
one aim of the art of medicine to extend its do- 
minion over these chronic cases; and although 
in our ordinary hospitals acute and other curable 
diseases yield the greater number of the inmates, 
and a shelter for life is not given to any patient, 
yet the persons who would be now regarded as 
incurable, dismissed relieved and readmitted, 
do receive prolonged attention. But whenever 
it shall be the wish of the benevolent to make 
fuller provision for such cases outside the work- 
house, the last thing to be done is to found 
Hospitals for Incurables. Special endowments 
of “chronic wards” in the existing hospitals 
would cost comparatively little. Maintenance 
for life of each inmate being provided by v 
special fund, the wards being additions to and 
not subtractions from the hospital resources, 
those little colonies of permanent sick would be 
of value to the student, while there would be 
every encouragement to hope, every chance of 
cure, afforded to the inmate. 

In the workhouses, then, we would suggest 
a slight modification of the plan proposed. 
Let that which charit proposes to do for the 
sick poor of the workhouse who cannot get 
well, be done also for those who may not get 
well. If it be desirable for economic reasons that 
benevolence, even in its independent working, 
should not be too active among paupers who are 
on the rates; if even the sick ward of the work- 
house must, for the good of the parish purse, be 
comfortless; then let there be a sick ward for all 
those who require slight aid from the doctor 
who are in no wise dangerously ill, and let all 
the rest of the sick go into the wards of the 
workhouse infirmary, there to be classed as the 
doctor may desire, and to find in the day of 
their sore trouble, even in the workhouse, 
human sympathy. Why is the patient gasping 
or aching with the intenser pangs of a % 
curable disease, that yet may kill within a 
week, to be condemned to the uncushioned 
bench outside the bed, to be denied the bit 
of orange and the little plate of grapes, or 
the air pillow—luxuries that may save life— 
while they are allowed only to those whose in- 
firmity is hopeless? Why are we to leave 
pneumonia to the poor’s rate, and give the addi- 
tion of our Christian tenderness to asthma? If 


it be replied that those cases of urgency will be | 


received into the incurable ward, we ask what 


right they have there? And what might bethe | 


effect on a patient at the turning-point between 


life and death, when told that he had been put | 


among the incurables ? 


We heartily support the scheme of bringing a | 


smal] charitable fund to bear on the condition of 
the sick poor in ovr workhouses ; but no political 
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economist will resist the application of it to all 
who are at all dangerously, as well as to all who 
are hopelessly, sick. Let the workhouse infirmary 
itself . the scene of benevolent action, and if 
there must be a special ward, let it be a sick 
ward for those cases of slight illness on which 
it may not be thought advisable to bestow 
special indulgence. ‘The chief requisites for the 
“Tncurable ward” are said to be air and water 
beds; stuffed arm-chairs; air-cushions for those 
who have sores ; soft pillows ; screens to exclude 
suffering from view; fruit or lemonade; cough 
lozenges, (!) about which the house-surgeon 
would have a word or two to say; a change in 
the form of meat and vegetable now and then ; 
a little better tea; some books and paper; a 
few pictures for the walls; a growing flower or 
two. The place for all these things is the in- 
firmary ; most of them ought to be, but it is too 
true that they are not, provided by the parish. It 
is the wise desire of the promoters of this move- 
ment to raise no question on that score, but to 
set themselves about a charitable work that will 
need in each parish no extensive funds—only a 
little money and more sympathy, and a good 
understanding with the Boards of Guardians. 
Every man who has any influence in any parish 
in the country, can begin to act in this matter, 
and if it be set about in a right spirit, the last 

ersons to refuse co-operation ought to be the 

oards of Guardians. It is no case for jealousy 
among the poor outside the workhouse. The 
sick poor outside the workhouse, receive many 
active kindnesses from the same people who 
would support this workhouse movement, and 
still more, far more, and more worth, from the 
healthy poor who are their neighbours. In the 
workhouse, it is not in the power of one inmate 
to give to his neighbour any but an unsubstan- 
tial sympathy. The sick pauper is isolated ; no- 
thing can make his workhouse bed an object of 
desire. The succour of charity is due to him, 
and will be grudged by none, we think. 


THOMAS TURNER’S BACK PARLOUR. 

Nose and learned editors have given us in- 
numerable volumes of the memoirs of states- 
men, politicians, poets, and wits of the last 
century. Now here are two gentlemen, Mr. 
R. W. Blencowe and Mr. Mark Antony Lower, 
who have had the reading of a manuscript 
diary in one hundred and sixteen stout memo- 
randum-books, and instead of publishing it all 
have only sent a modest paper of extracts to 
the “ Sussex Archeological Collections.” The 
diarist is Mr. Thomas Turner, general shop- 
keeper at East Hothly, in Sussex. He sold 
grocery, drapery, haberdashery, hats, nails, 
cheese, brandy, paper, tobacco, and coffins ; and 
m po ape behind his shop he made entries 
not only as a tradesman of his dealings with his 
customers, but as husband, vestryman, neigh- 
bour, and a man of his home life, and his deal- 

gs with society at large. He was so much of a 
| Scholar that he had begun life as a village school- 
| master, taking threepence a week for educating 








the son of a country gentleman, and when he 
gave up school-keeping the odour of scholarship 
welt with him. He says, “ Reading and study 
(might I be allowed the phrase) would in a 
manner be both drink and meat to me, was my 
circumstances but independent.” His circum- 
stances not being independent he had also a 
relish for calf’s liver and hog’s-heart pudding, 
and a weakness for strong beer that he api 
much ink in deploring. 

When Mr. Turner was born, in the year 
seventeen twenty-eight, an Admiralt survey of 
the British coasts had not a meme for New- 
haven, Worthing, or Brighton, and passed 
lightly over Hastings as a small town. In the 
days of Mr. Turner’s father, judges in the 
spring circuits never ventured farther into the 
slough of Sussex than East Grinstead, or Hors- 
ham. Chancellor Cowper, when a barrrister on 
circuit, wrote to his wife in sixteen ninety, that 
“the Sussex ways are bad and ruinous beyond 
imagination. I vow ’tis a melancholy considera- 
tion that mankind will inhabit such a heap of 
dirt for a poor livelihood. The country is a 
sink of about fourteen miles broad, which re- 
ceives all the water that falls from two long 
ranges of hills on both sides of it; and not 
being furnished with convenient draining, is 
kept moist and soft by the water till the middle 
of a dry summer, which is only able to make it 
tolerable to ride for a short time. The same 
day I entered Surrey, a fine champagne country, 
dry and dusty as if the season of the year 
had shifted m a few hours from winter 
to midsummer.” In such a district, with the 
wretched roads made passable by an occasional 
causeway of stones on one side, for the use of 
the farmers, who with their wives on pillions 
behind them jogged from village to town, lived 
Mr. T. Turner. ta his young schoolmaster days, 
he desired to confine his over-easy temper 
within rules, and set down his determination to 
live a good, wholesome life, rising early, break- 
fasting between seven and eight, dining between 
twelve and one, not eating too much meat, and 
supping upon weak broth, water-gruel, or milk- 
pottage, with now and then a fruit pie for a 
change, and to go to bed at ten o’clock. “If,” 
he said, “I am at home or in company abroad, 
I will never drink more than four glasses of 
strong beer: one to toast the king’s health, 
the second to the royal family, the third to all 
friends, and the fourth to the pleasure of the 
company. If there is either wine or punch, 
never upon any terms or persuasion to drink 
more than eight glasses, each glass to hold no 
more than half a quarter ofa pint.” Alas, for 
these resolves on moderation ! 

Mr. Turner in his back parlour read books of 
all kinds. He desired to cultivate his mind in 
every corner, and setdown the names of the books 
he read, with his opinions upon them. Within 
five or six weeks he digested Gay’s Poems, 
Stewart on the Supreme Being, the Whole Duty 
of Man, the Universal Magazine, Paradise Lost 
and Regained, Othello, Thomson’s Seasons, 
Tournefort’s Voyage to the Levant, Young’s 
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Night Thoughts, and Peregrine Pickle. On 
one day he says, “ In the evening I read part of 
the fourth volume of the Tatler; the oftener I 
read it the better I like it. I think I never 
found the vice of a so well exploded in 
my life, as in one of the numbers.” The 
twentieth of June being his birthday, “I 
treated,” he says, “my scholars with about five 
quarts of strong beer, and had an issue cut in 
my leg.” “Sunday—I went down to Jones, 
where we drank one bowl of punch and two 
muggers of bamboo ; and I came home again in 
liquor. Oh! with what horrors does it fill my 
heart, to think I should be guilty of doing so, 
and on a Sunday too! Let me once more en- 
deavour, never, no never, to be guilty of the 
same again!” Mr. T. T. was a patriot, too. In 
| seventeen fifty-six, a month or two after he had 
| resigned his school to Francis Elless, he “ heard 
of the loss of Fort St. Philip and the whole 
island of Minarco (Minorca). . . . Never did 
the English nation suffer a greater blot. Oh, 
my country, my country !—oh, Albian, Albian ! 
I doubt thou art tottermg on the brink of ruin 
and desolation this day! The nation is all in a 
foment upon account of losing dear Minarco.” 
On the whole, however, there were more occa- 
sions given by the war for rejoicing and bell- 
inging than for despondency. East Hothly 
was in the neighbourhood of Halland-house, an 
estate of the Duke of Neweastle’s, where there 
eat doings when the duke came down, 
and where the duke’s steward, Mr. Coates, set 
the example of loyalty by tapping the strong 
national occasions. Invited to one 
thering, Mr. Turner, before setting out, 
'| records in his diary that he is very miserable at 
|| the prospect of having to make a beast of him- 
| self before going to bed. “ But what can I do? 


| If I goe, I must drink just as they please, or 


otherwise I shall be called a poor singular 
| fellow. IfI stay at home, I shall be stigmatised 
with the name of being a poor, proud, illnatured 
|| wretch, and perhaps disoblige Mr. Coates.” 
|| Mr. Coates representing the custom of Halland- 
| house, no trifling matter to the general dealer 
| in a village of some five hundred inhabitants, 
| was not to be disobliged. Mr, T. Turner went, 
| and drank health and success in a glass of stron 
beer apiece to: 1, his Majesty; 2, the Roy 

| Family; 3, the King of Prussia; 4, Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick ; 5, Lord Anson; 6, 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle; 7, his 
‘| Duchess; 8, Lord Abergavenny; 9, Admiral 
|| Boscawen; 10, Mr. Pelham of Stanmore 11, 
|| the Earl of Aneram; 12, Lord Gage; 13, 
| Marshal Keith, and several more loyal healths. 
| “About ten I deserted, and came safe home ; 
_ but to my shame do I mention it, very much in 
efore I came away, I think I may 
| say there was not one sober person in com- 
pany.” This was a party of twenty, in. 
ae the clergymen of that and the adjoining 
parish, 

|| At the merry meetings of the tradesmen held 
|| among themselves, especially the rounds of 
supper parties given at Christmas, the wives got 





drunk with the husbands. “Their mirth being 
rather obstreperious than serious and agreeable. 
Oh! how silly is mankind to delight so much in 
vanity and transitory joys!” Thomas Turner 
was a prudent, thriving man, a churchwarden in 
his time, and arbitrator of the quarrels of the 

arish, who left a flourishing business to his son. 
His first wife, with whom he records all his 
quarrels, and of whom he records also his hearty | 
hking and affection, was a prudent, thrifty woman, 
yet even she was sometimes brought home ona | 
servant’s back, after he had slipped away, as far 
gone as he dared to be, leaving her behind to | 
make his excuses. When they played cards, it | 
was brag or whist—usually brag—they played 
at, and we have record of pleasant sittings at — 
eards between Mr. and Mrs. Jurer and acouple | 
of neighbours, which were continued as innocent 
entertainment all the night through. The stakes 
were small. The diarist records on one occasion 
special lamentation because he has lost at brag 
three shillings, which “might have been” given 
to the poor. 

Mr. Thomas Turner, as became the tradesman | 
of a hundred years ago, had a due reverence for 
rank. Here is one of his entries: “Sunday, 
July 10. The Right Hon. Geo. Cholmondeély, 
Earl Cholmondely, Viscount Malpas, joint vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, Lord Lieutenant, cust. rot., 
and Vice-Admiral of Cheshire, Governor of 
Chester Castle, Lord Lieutenant of Anglesea, 
Caernarvon, Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomery, 
Steward of the Royal Manor of Sheen, in Surrey, 
and Knight of the Bath, being a visiting at Mr. 
Coates’s, was at church this morning.” So Mr. 
Turner worshipped the lord on that Sunday at 
any rate. 

On the fifteenth of October, seventeen fifty- 
six, having been just three years married, the 
diarist in the back parlour behind the shop, 
looks back on a series of matrimonial quarrels, 
and on afflictions “which we have justly 
deserved by the many anemosityes and desen- 
tions which have been continually fermented 
between us and our friends.” But now, he 
adds, we “begin to live happy; and I am 
thoroughly persuaded, if I knew my own mind, 
that if I was single again, and at liberty to make 
another choice, T should do the same; I mean, 
make her my wife whoissonow.” The chief of 
the “fermenting parties” was—of course—his 
wife’s mother, Mrs. Slater, a very Xantippe, he 
says, “having a great volubility of tongue for 
invective, and especially if I am the subject; 
though what the good woman wants with me I 
know not.” 

It was the refuse slag of the extinct iron 
works that hardened the narrow slip of Sussex 
road that could be travelled over in the winter- 
time, when, a little more advanced in the world, 
Mr. Turner kept a horse, saddle, and pillion of 
his own; befére he could do that, he hired or 
borrowed. Thus he writes one day, in the damp 
autumn weather: “My wife and [ having 
fixed to go to Hartfield, my wife endeavoured to 
borrow a horse of Jos. Fuller, Tho. Fuller, 
Will. Piper, and Jos. Burgess, to no purpose, 
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they having no reason for not doing it, but want 
of good nature and a little gratilude ; though I 
make no doubt but they will, some or other of 
them, be so good natured as soon to come and 
say, ‘Come, do write this land-tax or window- 
tax book for us;’ then I always find nature 
enough to do it, and at the same time to find 
them in beer, gin, pipes, and tobacco ; and then 
poor ignorant wretches, they sneak away, and 
omit to pay for their paper; but, God bless 
them, rl think it proceeds more from ignorance 
than ill nature. wife having hired a horse 
of John Watford, about four o'clock we set out 
on our journey for Hartfield, and as we were 
riding along near to Hastingford, no more than 
a foot’s pace, the horse stood still, and continued 
kicking up until we was both off, in a very 
dirty hole (but, thanks be to God, we re- 
ceived no hurt). My wife was obliged to go 
into Hastingford House, to clean herself. My 
wife and I spent the even at my father Siater’s. 
We dined off some ratios of pork and green 
sallard.” 

When there was a race of any sort at Lewes, 
Mr. Turner went to see it, and came home in 
such a state as to call for the reproach on him- 
self in his diary that he “behaved more like an 
ass than any human being—doubtless not like 
one that calls himself a Christian.” On the 
whole, however, he was a d church-going 
householder. This is a eae record, for ex- 
ample: “My whole family at church—myself, 
wife, maid, and the two boys. We dined off a 
piece of boiled beef and carrots, and currant suet- 
pudding, and we had, I think, too extreme good 
sermons this day preached unto us. Tho. Davey 
at our house in the even, to whom I read five of 
Tillotson’s sermons.” This unfortunate Thomas 
Davey must have stood in very particular need of 
edification; for Tillotson’s sermons are poured 
into him whenever he appears. Soon afterwards 
we read of another Sunday: “Tho. Davey came 
in the evening, to whom | read six of Tillotson’s 
sermons.” ‘This was a stormy time in the back 
parlour. A little before we had read: “This 
day how are my most sanguine hopes of happi- 
ness frustrated! I mean the happiness between 
myself and wife, which hath now continued for 
some time; but, oh! this day it has become the 
contrari!” And a little afterwards we read: 
“Oh! how transient is all mundane bliss! I 
who, on Sunday last” (when Thomas Davey had 
the six sermons read to him), “ wasall calm and 
serenity in my breast, am now nought but storm 
and tempest. Well may the wise man say, ‘It 
were better to dwell in a corner of the house- 
top, than with a contentious woman in a wide 
house.’” On the following Christmas-day, “the 
Widow Marchant, Hannah and James Marchant, 
dined with us on a buttock of beef, and a plumb 
suet-pudding. Tho. Davey at our house in the 
even, to whom I read two nights of tlhe Com- 
plaint.” Thomas Davey had material for a com- 
plaint of his own, we think ; but Doctor Young’s 
Night Thoughts was a favourite work with Mr. 
Turner. 

Mis, Porter, the clergyman’s wife, was not 





always civil to her friends in their character as 
tradespeople, but when she was, it was a 

leasure to serve her. “I went down to 

orter’s,” writes the diarist one day, “and ac- 
quainted her I could not get her gown before 
Monday, who received me with all the affability, 
courtesy, and good humour imaginable. Oh! 
what a pleasure it would be to serve them was 
they always in such a temper; it would even 
induce me, almost, to forget to take a just profit. 
In the even I read part of the New le Duty 
of Man.” <A few days afterwards, he says, 
“We supped at Mr. Fuller’s, and spent the 
evening with a great deal of mirth till between 
one and two. ‘Tho. Fuller brought my wife 
home upon his back. I cannot say I came home 
sober, though I was far from being bad company. 
I think we spent the evening with a great deal 
of pleasure.” Sometimes there were drunken 
fights between neighbours as they met each other 
on their way home from their several me 
meeti T. T. records a great fight wit 
Doctor Stone, the occasion of which he was 
much puzzled to remember the next morning. 
Another night there was a more consider- 
able fight, from which T. T. escaped on the 
horse of a friend who was interposing in his 
favour. 

Mr. Porter, the clergyman, who was a man of 
some substanee, a Greek scholar and a pastor, 
long kindly remembered in the parish, joined 
with his wife in many of the festive riots that 
were in those days looked upon as celebrations 
of good fellowship, and from which he could not 
easily have withdrawn himself without being 
regarded as achurl. The wine-drinking among 
the polite, good society, with its three-bottle- 
men, was represented among village tradesmen 
chiefly by the drinking of strong beer and 
spirits. Here, for example, is the plan of a 
merry-meeting at Whyly: “We played at 
bragg the first part of the even. After ten we 
went to supper, on four boiled chickens, four 
boiled ducks, minced veal, sausages, cold roast 
goose, chicken pastry, and ham. Our company, 
Mr. and Mrs. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. Coates, 
Mrs. Atkins, Mrs. Hicks, Mr. Piper and wife, 
Joseph Fuller and wife, Tho. Fuller and wife, 
Dame Durrant, myself and wife, and Mr. 
French’s family. After supper our behaviour 
was far from that of serious, harmless mirth ; it 
was downright obstreperious, mixed with a great 
deal of folly and stupidity. Our diversion was 
dancing or jumping about, without a violin or 
any musick, singing of foolish healths, and drink- 
ing all the time as fast as it could be well poured 
down ; and the parson of the parish was one 
among the mixed multitude.” Mr. Turner 
slipped away unobserved at three o’clock in the 
morning, leaving his wife to make his excuse. 
Though very far from sober, he came home 
safely without tumbling, and at ten minutes past 
five his wife was brought home by Mr. French’s 
servant. She was hardly got into bed when 
some returning revellers, with the parson and 
his wife at their head, beat at the outer door. 





The parson’s wife, Mrs. Porter, “ pretended she 
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wanted some cream of tartar; but as soon as 
my wife got out of bed, she vowed she should 
come down. She found Mr. Porter, Mr. Fuller 
and his wife, with a lighted candle and part of 
a bottle of wine and a glass. The next thing,” 
says T. T., “was to have me down stairs.” As 
he would not come down, they went up to him, 
dragged him out of bed, made him put on his 
wife’s petticoats, and dance without shoes and 
stockings, until they had emptied the bottle of 
wine, and also a bottle of their victim’s beer. 
Doubtless they were  pemnere.| him for having 
left their company. 1t was not till about three 
o’clock in the afternoon that these people found 
their way to their respective homes. On the 
Sunday following, the diary says, “ We had as 
good a sermon as ever I heard Mr. Porter preach, 
it bei inst swearing.” 
Of the prevalence of the habit of swearing the 
back parlour diary gives frequent illustration. 
The debates at the vestry meetings seems to 
have consisted chiefly in successive rounds of 
oaths. “Inthe even I went down to the vestry ; 
there was no business of any moment to transact, 
but oaths and imprecations seemed to resound 
from all sides of the room; the sounds seemed 
to be harsh and grating, so that I came home 
soon after seven. I believe, if the penalty 
were paid assigned by the Legislature, by every 
person that swears that constitute our vestry, 
there would be no need to levy any tax to main- 
tain our poor.” The poor might literally have 
been fed upon curses. Again, on another day, 
he wrote: “ After dinner I went down to Jones 
to the vestry. We hadseveral warm arguments 
at our vestry to-day, and several volleys of 
execrable oaths oftentime redouned, from al- 
most all parts of the room. A most rude and 
shocking thing at public meetings.” 

Mrs. Turner had continual ill health; the 
diarist becomes melancholy and affectionate as 
her life draws to a close. His recreations have 
to be enjoyed without her. She can no longer 
go to see the mountebank at the next village, or 
the esmorama, or the person at Jones’s with an 
electrical machine. ‘ My niece and I went to 
see it; and thoe I have seen it several years 
agoe, I think there is something in it agreeable 
and instructing, but at the same time very sur- 
ae. As to my own part, I am quite at a 
oss to form any idea of the pheeinomina.” The 
wife dies at last, and the diarist observes: 
“IT may justly say with the incomparable Mr. 
Young, ‘ Let them whoever lost an angel, pity 
me 993 


Two or three years after the death of his 
“dear Peggy,” Turner, who pined in his 
journal “for want of the company of the more 
softer sex,” lost his friend Mr. French, “aftera 
long and — illness, which it is to be 
doubted was first brought on by the to frequent 
use of spirituous liquors, and particularly gin. I 
it was possible to make any estimate of the 
quantity he drank for several years, I should 





think he could not drink less, on a moderate 
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| 
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computation, than twenty gallons a year.” This | 


was looked upon as a degeneracy by the diarist. 
“Custom,” he says, “has brought tea and 
spirituous liquors so much in fashion, that I 
dare be 
our ruin. I think, since I have lived at Hothly, 
I never knew trade so dull, or money so scarce, 


bold to say, they often, to often, prove | 


the whole neighbourhood being almost reduced | 


to poverty.” 


e part from Mr. Turner with the approach 


of the event that brought his diary to an abrupt ° 
end. About four years after the death of his | 
Peggy, he married Molly Hicks, a girl with | 


expectations of 
yeoman, though herself a servant to Luke Spence, 
Esq., of South Malling. The courtship was tre- 
mendously fatiguing. On one day, says the 
worthy little shopkeeper, who owns that neither 
he nor his Molly are good-looking, “in the after- 


property, and the daughter of a | 


noon, rode over to Chiddingly to pay my charmer, | 


or intended wife, or sweetheart, or whatever 
other name may be more proper, a visit at her 


father’s, where I drank tea, in company with | 
their family and Miss Ann Thatcher. I supped. 


there on some rasures of bacon. It being an 


excessive wet and windy night, L had the oppor- | 


tunity, sure I should say the 
some might 
sit up with 
night. 
in the morning—I must not say fatigued; no, 
no, that could not be; it could be only a little 
sleepy for want of rest.” 


foam, or perhaps 


course, were rather frequent, and at last the 
book in the back parlour contained the honest 


confession: “ Very dull and sleepy; this court- _ 
ing does not agree with my constitution, and | 
perhaps it may be only taking pains to create | 


more yy 
Such a sketch of the life of a village shop- 


say the unspeakable happiness, to | 
Molly Hicks, or my charmer, all | 
I came home at forty minutes past five | 


These night-watches | 
of courtship, filled, he says, with serious dis- | 


keeper a hundred years ago, reminds us of a | 


change of manners as conspicuous amo: 
eople as among the clergy of the rural parishes. 
ith all the defects peculiar to provincial life— 


the | 


as there are defects peculiar also to life in great | 


cities—at the present day, we are surely whole- 
somer and happier than we could possibly have 
been, and we live longer lives than we could 
easil 

whic 
chandler, &c., of East Hothly, and which impo- 
verished so many of his neighbours. 
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have lived, under the social conditions | 
afflicted Mr. Turner, grocer, draper, | 




















